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One of the most interesting features of the 
Shakespeare celebrations held in the week 
ended April 23 was the well-chosen and 
extremely attractive collection of Shake- 
speareana placed on view in the King’s 
Library at the British Museum. There were 
eight cases, in which every item was worthy 
of attention. In the first were the Shake- 
speare deed of 1613;-Norden’s map of 
London (1593); one of the Ireland forgeries; 
the Manningham Diary, in which is de- 
scribed the production of Twelfth Night on 
February 2, 1602; and one or two other 
documents. The second contained manu- 
scripts, including Killigrew’s proposed emen- 
dations to /udius Ceasar, and letters of 
Theobald and Hanmer. In the third case 
were the books which contain contemporary 
notices of the poet—Greene’s Groatsworth 
of Wit, The Return from Parnassus, Meres’s 
Palladis Tamia, and the like. The fourth 
contained the works recognised as Shake- 
spearean sources — Montaigne, Golding’s 
Ovid, Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, and so on. 
A collection of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century adaptations and manglings of the 
plays filled the fifth case. In the sixth was 
a full set of the eighteenth-century editions, 
by Theobald, Warburton, Steevens, Johnson, 
and their confréres; while the seventh con- 
tained the four folios, and the eighth case 
a selection from the quartos. 


Egyptian exploration, as Professor Flinders 
Petrie points out in a letter to the Zimes of 
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May to, is becoming yearly a more difficult 
task, so far as the revelation of fresh history 
is concerned. This is due partly to the fact 
that so many of the gaps of history have now 
been filled up and partly to the fewness of 
remaining sites of historic importance. 

“Thetwo or three places,” he adds, “ where 
fresh light might be obtained are all reserved 
to other nationalities, and it is hard to see 
where any reasonable prospect of more 
historic discoveries is open.” With regard 
to the work during the past winter at the site 
of Herakleopolis, about sixty miles south of 
Cairo, Professor Petrie writes: “ The objects 
found were not numerous, but two of them 
more than repay ‘the cost of work. An 
exquisite statuette of the local god Hershefi, 
of the finest anatomical execution, bears on 
the base a dedication by Pef-dudu-bast, a 
king of the twenty-fourth dynasty, of whom 
not a single object was yet known, and it 
gives his throne name Nefer-ka-ra. This is 
in England, and will be exhibited in the 
usual July collection at University College. 
It was exchanged against some very valuable 
jewellery, left at the Cairo Museum from a 
past year’s work. Beside this, a great group 
of figures in red granite was found, over 
11 feet high and 8 feet wide, representing 
Rameses II. between the gods Hershefi and 
Ptah. 

“In another line some solid work has also 
been done. Many burnt houses of Roman 
age were cleared, and can be exactly dated 
by the coins found in them. They are of 
various periods from the third to the seventh 
century A.D.; and in them were found 
dozens of terra-cotta figures and lamps, 
which thus have an historic value. Beside 
these, hundreds of figures and lamps were 
obtained on this site, and also from the 
neighbouring Fayum province. From all 
these I made a complete study of the 
varieties of Romano-Egyptian lamps, and 
photographed the series of each type—over 
1,000 varieties in all—for publication. 

“ At the close of the season Mr. Currelly 
made some trials at the great site of Buto in 
the Delta. But when I examined the 
ground it was evident that the whole region 
had sunk like Alexandria, so that there is 
now nothing above water-level before Greek 
times.” 
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At the annual meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries, held on St. George’s Day, Lord 
Avebury was elected President, Mr. Philip 
Norman Treasurer, Mr. F. G. Hilton Price 
Director, and Mr. C. H. Read Secretary. 
The other members of council elected were : 
Mr. W. Paley Baildon, Sir C. Purdon Clarke, 
Mr. O. M. Dalton, Mr. Cyril Davenport, Rev. 
E. S. Dewick, Mr. Leland Duncan, Sir 
John Evans, Mr. M. S. Giuseppi, Mr. W. 
Gowland, Mr. F. Haverfield, Mr. R. R. 
Holmes, Sir Henry H. Howorth, Mr. J. 
Seymour Lucas, Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, 
Mr. W. Page, Sir Edward M. Thompson, and 
Mr. J. G. Waller. 


ae 

Referring to Mr. Gerish’s article in the 
April Axtiguary, Mr. W. C. Banks writes : 
“JT beg to say that I made a sketch about 
five years ago of a font in St. Peter’s Church, 
Cambridge, of which the square Norman bowl 
has very similar figures to those shown in the 
sketch Mr. Gerish gives of the Anstey font. 
The stem is no doubt an inverted pier-cap of 
the Edwardian period, but in a plaster model 
of this font that I bought about 1868 I find 
it has an apparently make-shift stem about 
15 inches square, with a wide splay-stopped 
chamfer at each angle, and also a 6-inch 
plinth about the same size as the bowl. No 
doubt the present stem was used up from 
one of the demolished churches in the city. 
The bowl has suffered much in its roll and 
cable mouldings and the carving generally, 
but the two figures shown on the north side 
are fairly well preserved and are better executed 
and less grotesque than usual at this period. 
I should ascribe this bowl to a somewhat 
earlier date than the Anstey font.” 


What is known as the “ Rowberrow Stone ” 
was removed a few weeks ago from the gable 
of the south porch of Rowberrow Church, 
Somerset, and placed inside for protection. 
The stone was dug up in the churchyard in 
1860, and built into the outside wall of the 
gable of the porch. Lately a fund has been 
raised for its removal from this exposed posi- 
tion. It formed a panel of the shaft of a 
Celtic cross, and the figure carved on it 
represents the convolutions of an animal of 
the lizard type in the well-known alternate 
under and over style. There were present 


the Lord Bishop of Bristol, the Rector, and 
others. The Bishop made interesting and 
instructive remarks about the stone, and 
photographs, casts, and measurements were 


taken. 
¢ &¢ ¢ 

Mr. Warwick H. Draper, M.A., who sends us 
the sketch reproduced below, writes that it 
“shows a singular ‘squint’ on the south 
side of the chancel arch of the Church of St. 
Thomas a Becket at Lewes, Sussex, which I 
have been unable to find recorded elsewhere. 
The peculiarity of the type consists in the 
pair of pillars apparently necessitated by 
the unusual length of the ‘cutting.’ Such 
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LEPER’S SQUINT 
STTHOMAS A' BECKET 


LEWES, sussex 


squints are popularly, perhaps erroneously, 
associated with lepers, but there seems no 
reason for thinking that the persons thus 
enabled to see the elevation of the Host at 
the high altar from a transept or an aisle 
were limited to one class. At Bridgewater, 
however, in Somerset, there is a series of 
three openings through three successive 
walls, following the same oblique ‘line, to 
enable a person standing in the porch— 
perhaps the ringer of the sanctus-bell—to see 
the high altar.” 
¢ ¢ *¢ 

In the Genealogical Magazine for May, under 
the title of “If His Majesty be Graciously 


Wap. 
“Gey 
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Pleased,” a novel suggestion is made. The 
writer suggests that, as His Majesty is known 
to take much interest in ceremonial and 
kindred subjects, he may be disposed to 
commemorate the happy conclusion of the 
Anglo- French Agreement by granting to 
His Excellency the French Ambassador, 
M. Cambon, an augmentation to add to his 
armorial bearings. There is no recent prece- 
dent, it is true, for the last occasion on which 
an English Sovereign showed a similar 
courtesy to a foreign Ambassador was three 
hundred years ago, when James I. granted to 
Nicolo de Moline, the Venetian Ambassador, 
the right to bear upon a canton arg. a rose 
of England gules, dimidiated with a thistle 
of Scotland. More recent precedents may 
be found in the history of other European 
countries. The matter is one entirely for 
His Majesty's discretion and pleasure, but 
the suggestion is decidedly interesting. 


In the course of the demolition of 24, Arthur 
Street West, says the City Press of May 11, 
the housebreakers opened up a remarkable 
well. This well, which is of a depth of 
22 feet, has walls consisting entirely of chalk 
blocks, so neatly joined that the divisions 
are only represented by thin lines. The 
circle from top to bottom is perfect, and 
the entire structure, which must be several 
centuries old, is in an excellent state of 
preservation. A chalk well is a rarity any- 
where, particularly in London ; and no sur- 
mise has yet been made as to the builder of 
this special structure. When found it was 
covered in by a stone slab, over which was a 
layer of concrete. - It is believed that at one 
time a passage ran over it from Arthur Street 
West to a lane at the rear. The premises 
themselves were of a very old date, the stair- 
cases forming a feature of the building, which 
has now entirely disappeared. 


News comes from Rome that Professor Boni 
has discovered the altar which marked the 
exact spot upon the Forum where Marcus 
Curtius made his famous leap. What re- 
mains of it is a platform measuring 30 feet 
by 20 feet, paved with slabs of travertine, 
and containing a well and basin, the whole 
being surrounded by a low parapet of traver- 
tine. The remains are said not to be of 


earlier date than the Empire. Their position 
is close to the lately discovered base of the 
statue of Domitian. It is hardly likely that 
further researches will throw light on the 
real origin of the Curtius legend ; but as it is 
well known that for some hundreds of years 
the monument now discovered was regarded 
with much reverence, and that .it was 
customary for all the Orders in Rome to 
make votive offerings there once a year, it is 
quite possible that further excavation may 
disclose some traces of these offerings. 
tp 

The Surrey Archzological Society celebrated 
its jubilee on April 28 at Guildford by a 
luncheon, at which Lord Midleton presided, 
and by a loan exhibition of old municipal 
plate and regalia. Dr. G. C. Williamson, in 
describing the objects, said that the most 
interesting thing was a mace, the second 
oldest in the kingdom, and of fifteenth- 
century date. It measured 2 feet 6 inches,. 
and was made entirely of silver. It was the 
only mace existing with the original me- 
dallion, being the arms of France and 
England quartered, and it also had the 
original cresting. The mace was anciently 
used as a weapon of defence, and carried 
upside down, hence the flanges still left 
upon the base. In time of peace it was 
carried as at present, and hence the royal 
arms at the top. Guildford also had the 
great mace given by Lord Onslow, 1673, and 
a Mayor’s staff, the age of which could be 
definitely fixed, because it was made of log- 
wood. In 1581 this wood was first used as 
a dye, but in consequence of a great outcry 
from the dyers, an Act of Parliament was 
passed prohibiting its use, and it was re- 
served for objects of art and royal presents. 
In a year or two the Act was repealed, and 
it again was used for dyeing ; it was therefore 
between. these two dates the staff was made. 


+ +¢ ¢ 
Mr. H. Snowden Ward, of Hadlow, Kent, 
sends us a circular containing particulars of 
a newly-formed committee for carrying out a 
“ Photographic Record and Survey of Kent.” 
The first general meeting-and exhibition will 
be held at Maidstone in the present month 


(June). Mr. Ward will be glad to hear from 

anyone willing to co-operate in this laudable 

undertaking. We note that the Sussex 
X 2 
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Archeological Society have decided upon a 
photographic survey of their county, and a 
special committee has been formed, of which 
Mr. J. C. Stenning, of Steel Cross House, 
near Tunbridge Wells, is honorary secretary, 
to supervise and carry out the work. 


There is news of a projected undertaking of 
rare interest—no less than the complete 
excavation of Herculaneum, which, in the 
opinion of competent judges, is likely to con- 
tain treasures of even greater antiquarian 
value than Pompeii. Enormous natural 
difficulties have hitherto hindered the work, 
and they can only be overcome at propor- 
tionate cost, which the Italian Treasury may 
for good reason hesitate to incur. Hence 
the proposal that all civilized countries 
should co-operate in this service of culture. 
Really the end in view is well worthy of 
their united efforts, and any help towards its 
attainment would be but a slight acknow- 
ledgment of the debt that the world owes 
to Italy. The thing will certainly be done 
sooner or later, and those who live long 
enough will be able to see how much or how 
little of the vast edifice of deduction which 
has been built upon the remains of one re- 
covered city will survive the exploration of 
another, its near neighbour. Doubtless very 
much will be found to stand the test of 
further research, for few fields of knowledge 
have been more lovingly and carefully 
laboured than this. Yet pick and spade 
have always their piquant possibility of what 
Huxley called Herbert Spencer’s idea of a 
tragedy—a generalization killed by a fact. 


% 

There is to be exhibited shortly at the 
Louvre, says the Paris correspondent of the 
Builder, in one of the galleries underneath 
the new Rubens Gallery, an Egyptian 
sepulchral chamber, or Mastaba, dating from 
the fifth dynasty, which was discovered last 
year on the plain of Ghizeh by M. Georges 
Bénedite, the curator of Egyptian antiquities 
of the Louvre. This monument, which is 
4°72 metres long, 1°82 metres wide, and 
5 metres in height, forms a quadrangular 
chapel of pyramidal section, decorated with 
bas-reliefs representing funeral ceremonies, 
as well as scenes and incidents in the daily 
life of ancient Egypt. 


The Dean of Westminster delivered a lecture 
at the Royal Institution the other night, 
before a crowded assembly, dealing with 
“ Westminster Abbey in the Early Part of 
the Seventeenth Century,” and in the course 
of his remarks made reference to what is 
known as the “Chapel of the Pyx,” popularly 
supposed to have once been the Royal 
Treasury, although doubts are now enter- 
tained on the point. It was at present 
empty, but the ancient altar still remained, 
and the place might be described as the 
oldest remaining part of the Abbey, belong- 
ing to the building of Edward the Confessor. 
He sometimes fancied he saw in vision in 
the future.a new period of public usefulness 
for this ancient and forgotten chapel. He 
seemed to see the four vaults reunited into 
one long chamber, with the old altar re- 
paired, so that they might worship once 
more in the one sacred portion of the Abbey 
which took them back to a time before the 
Norman Conquest. And, further, he seemed 
to see it being used as the burial-place for 
some of the great men of the future, and its 
walls being occupied with memorials such as 
were now rapidly filling the few remaining 
places in the Abbey. He dared not put 
this forward as a scheme, but only as a 
dream. He certainly saw in it a solution of 
the problem that they had battled with so 
long, of how to maintain the splendid tradi- 
tions of Abbey burials, which otherwise 
would soon become a glory of the past. 


A special meeting of the Hellenic Society is 
to be held in the rooms of the Society of 
Antiquaries in Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
on Tuesday, July 5, at 3 p.m., to celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Society’s 
existence. The inaugural meeting was held 
on June 16, 1879. «Ai the gathering on 
July 5 the President, Sir Richard Jebb, will 
deliver an address, and it is hoped that short 
papers or addresses may be delivered by two 
or three of the foreign honorary members 
who may be present on the occasion. A 
short history of the Society from its founda- 
tion will be prepared by the Honorary Secre- 
tary, and will be published in the Journal. 


The famous collection of arms and armour 
belonging to the Duc de Dino, which was 
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expected to be sold by auction in London, 
has been sold en d/oc for the great sum of 
£80,000 to the trustees of the Metropolitan 
Art Museum, New York. Three years ago 
the Baron de Cosson, one of the best-known 
authorities, catalogued the de Dino arms and 
armour, and among the items especially 
noted by him were the helmet of Henri 
Deux, a chef-d’ceuvre of the Renaissance 
period ; the damascened champfrein, dated 
1539, worn over the same King’s horse’s 
mane when, as Dauphin, he journeyed 
across France with Charles V.; and his 
armour, embossed with gold, which he wore 
on his visit to his father, Francis I., at 
Madrid, after the misfortune of Pavia. Then 
there is the helmet which the Bishop of 
Orleans affirmed to be that of Joan of Arc. 
In the Franco-German War this disappeared 
from the Eglise du Martrois, in which it was 
placed, and after many weary searches was 
found in a German soldier’s home in Bavaria. 
There are also pieces and suits once belong- 
ing to Philip II. of Spain, and a perfect suit 
made by the Milanese armourer Lucino 
Picinio for Don Gonsalvo de Cordova, Duc 
du Sena. In Spain the Duc de Dino 
acquired the sword of the last of the Aben- 
cerrages, and a helmet once worn by Vasco 
diGama. Louis XIV.’s helmet and shield, 
afterwards worn by Louis XV. as a boy of 
fourteen, when painted by Hyacinthe Rigaud, 
are here too. 


¢ ¢+ #¢ 

In the Zimes of April 23, M. Edouard 
Naville and Mr. H. R. Hall gave a full 
account of their excavation during the past 
winter, while working for the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, of the most ancient temple yet 
discovered at Thebes, being the funerary 
temple or mortuary chapel of the King 
Mentuhetep Neb-kheru-ra, of the eleventh 
dynasty (2500 B.C.). 


An interesting publication, says a Laffan 
telegram from Berlin, has just left the 
Heidelberg press—the Acta Pauli, a narra- 
tive of the Apostle Paul’s travelling experi- 
ences, which have not until now been known 
in their entirety. The compiler, Dr. Karl 
Schmidt, has spent seven years in piecing 
together 2,000 small fragments of papyrus, 
and translating their contents from the Coptic 


handwriting. The original has been finally 
transferred to the Heidelberg University 
Library, of which it is considered the most 
valuable treasure. It is claimed for the work 
that it solves many problems connected with 
early Christian literature, and proves con- 
clusively that several books of that era which 
have come down to us were only parts of one 
great work, the Acts of Paul, consisting of 
(1) the so-called Thecla Acts, (2) the 
Apocryphal Epistles to the Corinthians (not 
those in the New Testament), and (3) the 
Martyrdom of St. Paul. The Coptic manu- 
scripts, Dr. Schmidt says, date from a.D. 180, 
and are from the hand of an elder of the 
Christian Church, written ‘‘in honour of 
St. Paul and to combat Gnostic heresies.” 
The volume is dedicated to the Grand-Duke 
of Baden, as Rector Magnificus of the 
University, under whose high protection the 
work has been achieved. 


At the annual meeting of the Durham and 
Northumberland Archzological Society, held 
on April 27, the President, the Rev. Canon 
Greenwell, referred to some recent discoveries 
which had been made at Durham Castle, 
including a well on the north side of the 
quadrangle which went to a depth of 40 feet 
and gave an unfailing supply of excellent 
water. Proceeding, the President said he 
wanted to refer to a matter of considerable 
importance in the castle, viz., the Norman 
Gallery. He had protested again and again 
against the use of this portion of the castle 
for students’ rooms, alleging that if it was so 
continued it was sure to be at some time or 
other burnt down. It was fortunate that now 
the rooms for students in this portion of the 
castle had been taken away, and he hoped 
that they would never be restored again. 
The University had plenty of premises in 
other parts of the city where they could 
lodge their students. This part of the 
castle, however, was in a very lamentable 
state. ‘There was a terrible shrinkage of the 
wall on the south side, and it was only due 
to Tunstall’s Gallery that the whole of the 
wall had not fallen out. The University was 
most anxious to prevent any further de- 
struction, and had taken the advice of an 
eminent architect in the matter, but what 
they wanted was the advice of a competent 
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engineer. It was purely a matter of engineer- 
ing ; an ounce of the practical builder would 
be worth all the architects in the country. 
The President proceeded to refer to the 
recent discovery of the remains of an ancient 
burial at Brandon, near Durham. Dr. 
Greenwell gave it as his opinion that the 
burial-place emphatically and in every way 
coincided with a burial-place of the Bronze 


Age. 


QA Roman June. 


By E. C. VANSITTART. 


—_ 


SOME in winter is the most cosmo- 

} + politan city in the world. English, 
Americans, French, Germans, and 

Russians jostle each other in the 

streets, and elbow their way into churches and 
galleries: armed with photographic cameras, 
and familiar red guide-books, they flock to 
the ruins, and spread themselves over the 
neighbouring campagna like a huge army of 
locusts. The hotels become international 


caravanserais ; every language except Italian 


falls upon the ear. Everything possible is 
done to attract the forestieri—advertisements 
in English meet the eye on every side, 
tempting wares with their prices marked in 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue are displayed in the 
shop-windows, itinerant vendors offer coral 
and mosaics in broken English, ragged 
urchins thrust illustrated postcards into 
your hands with the words, ‘‘ Very cheap, 
fifty for half a franc!’ while cabmen 
hail you with the query, ‘Want a cab?” 
Posters of the daily English papers hanging 
outside every library and newspaper stall in 
the Piazza di Spagna proclaim the latest 
telegrams ; in the mornings fair-haired, blue- 
eyed Anglo-Saxon children, with their atten- 
dant nurses, on the Pincio stand in marked 
contrast to the dark-skinned little Italians— 
in short, you might be in Bond Street or in 
Broadway, New York, instead of in a foreign 
capital. The Italian element and people sink 
into the background, and, for the time being, 
the Eternal City has been taken possession 
of by. crowds of every nation, verifying the 


saying that it is the home of the world, whither 
all paths lead. 

But as soon as Easter is over, whether it 
fall early or late, the great exodus begins. 
Day by day the city grows emptier; in the 
course of May the last stragglers depart, 
and by the first of June Rome is empty so 
far as the forestieri are concerned, except for 
a stray tourist or a belated resident. Now it is 
a different place, putting on a totally different 
appearance. It becomes Italian once more, 
and we see it under a novel aspect. Hotels 
and pensions having closed their windows 
and locked their doors, seem to have gone 
to sleep, giving a strangely deserted appear- 
ance to certain localities thronged a few weeks 
earlier ; touts, beggars, and guides have dis- 
appeared. In the narrow, shady alleys of 
the old town, where the poorer classes dwell, 
cobblers, tailors, carpenters carry on their 
avocations in the open air ; women sit working 
before their doorsteps ; sounds of laughter, 
gay song, and music fall on the ear on every 
side. 

Al fresco ¢rattorias suddenly appear every- 
where, spreading themselves over the pave- 
ment, where snowy tables, decked, and tempt- 
ing bills of fare are displayed ; /monaro stalls 
have sprung up at every shady street corner, 
where iced drinks can be had at all hours, 
while the itinerant Zmonaro, in his spotless 
white linen suit and wide-brimmed straw hat, 
hawks his refreshing beverage down to the 
lowest slums, where he drives a thriving trade. 
Fruit and vegetable stalls overflow with 
luscious goods of richest colour ; cheap paper 
fans, costing from a soldo upwards, are sold 
at the street corners—the poorest girl or 
woman owns one, and for another soldo or 
two may become the proud possessor of a 
chain to hang it by. Look down the Via 
Condotti in the afternoon, and you will see a 
long vista of canvas, the wide tent awnings 
hoisted by each shop down both sides of the 
street entirely covering the footways, and 
forming canvas arcades, with the sunlit strip 
of road down the middle for wheeled traffic. 

The heat has begun; the sun is burning 
from 1 to 3 p.m., when not a human being is 
to be seen out of doors, and the only sound 
heard in the silence is the swishing of the 
water-hose, which is liberally used to keep 
down the dust. Towards sunset a cooler air 
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begins to stir; with it creeps out the happy, 
light-hearted crowd, which, all through the 
evening and late into the night, takes posses- 
sion of every street and piazza. In the more 
thronged quarters, such as at the station and 
in the Piazza Colonna, regimental bands play 
from 8 to 10 p.m. ; the adjacent cafés overflow 
into the streets, and are crowded with officers 
in uniform, young dandies, ladies fanning 
themselves, sipping ices, eating cakes, and 
drinking sweet syrups and lemonade. All 
are chatting and swelling the hum and stir 
of life, until towards midnight it dies off, 
and you may chance to hear the strumming 
of a guitar or mandoline as accompaniment 
to a passionate love-song poured out rarely by 
the rich tenor voice of the ideal serenader, 
more often an unmusical bawl, ending in an 
ear-piercing high note; or a band of youths 
going home, singing as they go some strange 
folk-song with its long-drawn melancholy 
refrain. All the foreign element has disap- 
peared ; the Roman has once more taken 
possession of his own, leading the free, un- 
trammelled, open-air life of the South of which 
the winter guest has no conception. The 
ruins and palaces appear far grander in their 
silence and emptiness, the churches more 
devotional, shorn of all but a few reverent 
worshippers. Rome in summer has a dignity 
and grandeur which invest her with another 
atmosphere far worthier of the Eternal City. 
If you penetrate into the lowest quarters of 
the town, among the poorest of the poor, you 
will find strange trades are exercised by those 
unfortunates who know not whence their 
daily bread is to come. They were lost in 
the winter crowd, but you come across them 
now, stragglers in the great army of the un- 
employed, standing out ghostly, spectral 
figures in the great fight for existence. ‘There 
are those who live by picking up stumps of 
cigars at night by the light of a lantern, which 
are afterwards. resold by weight for a few 
centesimi to humble customers ; others turn 
over heaps of refuse in the vain hope of 
discovering something that may be turned 
to account; others, again, diligently search 
for stray bits of wood or coal dropped by a 
passing cart, or buy up used corks, empty 
bottles, and pieces of broken bread to be 
resold at an infinitesimal profit. One of 
the strangest of these trades, however, is 





that of the fly-catcher. Go outside one of 
the gates in the upper part of the town— 
Porta Pia or Porta S. Lorenzo—and look into 
one of the many large unfinished buildings 
left desolate and roofless, but flooded with 
sunshine: there you will find a ragged, un- 
kempt youth, who, with aborbing interest, is 
watching myriads of flies settling on the 
remains of decayed fruit (doubtless gathered 
from a rubbish heap) which he has spread out 
on the ground. When the fruit is hidden by 
a mantle of flies, his hand swoops down, 
seizing a dozen flies at a time, which he at 
once transfers to a small bag ; then once more 
settles down to his patient watch, and so on 
till the sun has passed away from his hunting 
grounds. Ask him what he does with his 
spoils he will tell you he sells them to bird 
fanciers and owners of birds, especially to 
those who keep sparrows, very common pets 
in Rome. He continues his weary hunt from 
place to place till his bag is full, but some 
days he unfortunately catches less than others, 
and he has constantly to change his quarters, 
“for really it would sometimes seem as if the 
flies were on their guard,” he naively remarks ; 
some days—red letter ones in his calendar— 
he earns as much as fifteen to twenty soldi 
(seven to ten pence). Whatalife! And who 
would dream that even flies, one of summer’s 
chief scourges, could serve to supply a man’s’ 
living ! 

But June in Rome holds other attractions 
than a glimpse into the life of a Southern 
people, for within its limit fall three popular 
festivals, Taking them in the order of the 
almanac, they are : June 22, S. Luigi ; June 24, 
S. Giovanni; and finally, June 29, S. Pietro, 
but to class them according to the popular 
estimate of their importance they would 
stand thus: S. Luigi, S. Pietro, and S. 
Giovanni, and in this order I will treat 
them. 

Early in the morning of June 22, a great 
crowd of boys and girls, young men and 
maidens, accompanied by relatives and 
friends, wends its way to the Church of 
S. Ignazio, which contains the tomb of 
S. Luigi Gonzaga. Luigi is a popular name, 
and all these Gigis and Gigettas defile from 
the sacristy with their hands full of flowers, 
tapers, and so-called memoriali, and, proceed- 
ing down the left aisle in procession, move 
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up the nave to the high altar, where the 
flowers and memoriali are laid down. The 
memoriali are nothing less than letters 
“written to the saint and directed to 
Paradiso. They are supposed to be burnt 
unread except by S. Luigi, who must find 
singular petitions in these pretty little missives 
tied up, now with a green ribbon expressive 
of hope, now with a red one emblematic 
of love, or whatever other significant colour 
the writer may prefer.” The letters contain 
petitions for some special grace, more 
generally for special intervention in love 
affairs! The room where the saint spent 
his novitiate and where he died is then 
visited. Upstairs the crowd turns by a 
narrow staircase, on the left of the altar, 
to five rooms, in which are preserved relics 
of S. Luigi, amongst others some of his 
letters, in a large, clear caligraphy. For this 
occasion these rooms are hung with gilt 
brocade, save the largest, where scenes and 
events taken from the life of the saint are 
depicted in fresco upon the walls. The rest 
of the day is a holiday to all. 

June 29 is St. Peter’s Day, when the statue 
of St. Peter in the Vatican Basilica is dressed 
up in full pontifical vestments, and all Rome 
flocks to see the sight. The vast piazza and 
adjacent streets are crowded, and present an 
unusually animated appearance, From many 
windows hang sheets of red brocade, with 
gilt fringes. The immense bronze doors 
leading into the church, on this occasion 
standing wide open, are wreathed with 
garlands of box. Outside the heat is burn- 
ing, everything is quivering in the sunshine, 
the light is blinding, and the air resembles 
the blast from a hot furnace ; but the moment 
you pass under the great doors subdued 
light and delicious coolness meet you— 
indeed, so cool is it as to render a wrap not 
unwelcome to some sensitive mortals. 
Crowds, mostly composed of the lower 
classes and of country folk who have come 
into town for the occasion, are quietly and 
reverently pressing forward, all towards one 
goal, where, seated on its throne, is the life- 
size black image once representing, in a 
heathen temple, Jupiter, now St. Peter, in the 
largest Christian place of worship. The halo 
has been removed from the statue’s head, and 
replaced by a triple tiara studded with precious 


stones. The figure is draped in a magnificent 
robe of golden and damask brocade. A 
cross of diamonds and rubies hangs round its 
neck, and on the finger of its uplifted hand 
sparkles a pricelessepiscopalring. Carabinieri 
and municipal guards stand guard around as 
the people come up in single file and lay their 
heads for a second under the bronze foot, 
which they afterwards kiss, even children being 
held up to perform this act of homage. It is 
a strange sight, and makes one think of the 
words of Ampere, the French historian: 
“The ancient Greek custom of dressing up 
and adorning sacred statues was, and is still, 
prevalent in Rome. Everyone has seen the 
statue of St. Peter, which, on high festivals, 
puts on its magnificent pontifical robes. 
The statues of gods were washed, scrubbed, 
and decked out like dolls. The divinities of 
the Capitol had numerous servants told off 
to attend upon them and who had charge of 
this duty. The Roman custom has survived 
among the Latin races in Spain, and they 
have carried it as far as Mexico, where, 
at Puebla, on the eve of a fes¢a, I have seen 
a maid attend minutely to the toilette of a 
statue of the Virgin.” 

The tomb of the Apostle is decorated with 
masses of fresh flowers and lovely painted 
candles, while at the high altar, draped in 
golden brocade, a Cardinal, in white and gold 
mitre and gorgeous robes, was officiating as we 
arrived. In olden days of Papal supremacy and 
temporal power, the whole facade of St. Peter’s 
was illuminated in the evening, then the 
colonnade was hung with white lamps, to the 
number of 4,400, and the whole front of the 
building, the dome itself, every statue, 
pinnacle, and cornice, up to the cross and 
orb on the summit, were outlined in living 
fire, forming a never-to-be-forgotten sight. 
Now the illuminations are on a very small 
scale, and it is even doubtful whether they 
could be restored to their ancient glory, as in 
the interval the great trained band of lamp- 
lighters has died out, or the young and 
active have become too stiff to perform the 
necessary gymnastic feats of climbing over 
the dome; and no new aspirants to the 
vacant places have had a chance of learning 
their duties and the way through the intricate 
openings, etc., which they have to follow at 
headlong speed, so as to light up the whole 
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mighty dome in such a short space of time 
that some writers have said it flashed out alight 
in every point at a given signal. 

The greatest popular festival of the year, 
however, falls on the eve of S. Giovanni, 
June 23, when the traditional fair takes place 
in the Piazza S. Giovanni Laterano and 
adjacent thoroughfares after sundown. Being 
in Rome on that date in 1902, I witnessed 
this most characteristic scene. The air was 
like warm milk, and a golden moon was 
rising in the clear sky as we sallied forth at 
9.30 p.m. The wide Via Merulana, which 
leads to the Lateran, presented a striking vista, 
being illuminated with coloured lanterns, 
flaming gas-jets, and pyramids of fire flicker- 
ing on the heads of crowds of popolani stream- 
ing down its length, all in the same direction. 
Whole families of men, women, children, not 
counting babies in arms, filled the air with 
the tramp of hundreds of feet, a babel of 
voices, and a ringing of bells. But the 
climax was reached in the vast Piazza of 
St. John Lateran. The whole space stretch- 
ing from thence, half-way to the Basilica 
of S. Croce, was lined and dotted with booths. 
lit by Chinese lamps and flaming acetylene 
gas-jets, with decorations of lentisk, box, and 
bamboo. Stall after stall was heaped with 
masses of red carnations and sweet lavender, 
flanked by tall garlic often 5 feet high. Thus 
the air is scented and penetrated by many 
contrasting odours, some fragrant, others of 
doubtful charm. There were booths where 
“bells of St. John” were sold; these are of 
earthenware, roughly painted, and of every 
size, costing from a soldo upwards to one 
lira. Other stalls offered bunches of artificial 
flowers, sweets, tin trumpets, tambourines, 
tom-toms, coarse—in both acceptations of the 
word—terracotta figures representing priests, 
nuns, and witches with brooms, each contain- 
ing a whistle on its back. Further on were 
caldrons of boiling oil, in which /rite//e were 
being fried, the smell of burning oil mingling 
with the sweetness of lavender and carnations. 
There were small tables holding whole roast 
pigs stuffed with thyme and rosemary, and 
decorated with carnations and lavender, from 
which slices and bunches were being cut off, 
weighed, and done up for eager purchasers, 
who went off with their greasy paper parcel to 
select their table in the space set apart for 
VOL, XL. 


such luxuries; or they adopted the more 
archaic alternative of squatting with their 
friends and neighbours on the nearest and 
handiest vacant spot of ground. Thus the 
sea of humanity ever extended its boundaries, 
and little encampments grew on its out- 
skirts. Wheels revolved in the manufacture 
of ice-creams. Cheap-jacks, itinerant vendors 
of pizze (large flat cakes), and wonderful 
funny toys, such as the /ingua di Menelik 
(Menelik’s tongue)—a rolled up paper tube 
which, on being inflated, shoots out, with a 
shrill whistle, a red tongue a yard in length— 
offered their wares, and hawkers carried 
round baskets containing the herbs known as 
benedizioni, because, if bought on this night, 
they contain magic properties, and exercise a 
charm against certain ills. Such are dorse 
d@olmo (the common blight which often is 
found on elm leaves in the form of a bladder, 
like a sack, of rugged exterior, varying in 
size from that of a nut to a small apple, and 
caused by the puncture of an insect whose 
young are sheltered in the growth), said 
to enclose a miraculous oil for healing wounds 
and cuts; the flowers of fil/atro (pellitory), 
which, steeped in oil, heal burns and scalds ; 
elder blossom, garlic, whose odour is held to 
ward off the attacks of poisonous snakes, etc, 
Hundreds of tables were laid out covered 
with coarse but spotless linen cloths, crockery, 
and glass, and at these al fresco srattorias 
/umache (snails), formed the first item in the 
traditional bill of fare, followed by the cold 
roast pork and fritters. Outside the Porta 
S. Giovanni, as far as the eye could reach, 
the lights stretched out, and the booths for 
the sale of these viands alternated with the 
improvised restaurants for their consumption. 
These were patronized by the thrifty and 
frugally-minded, as, being outside the gate, 
and consequently outside the limit of the 
octroi dues, their prices were slightly lower 
than their more pretentious rivals in the 
piazza itself. 

Every moment the crowds increased, the 
din grew louder, the fun more fast and 
furious ; the air resounded with laughter, 
singing, and shouts. Every child rang a bell, 
many one in either hand. The young men 
had a red carnation stuck behind their ears, 
the girls wore great bunches of the fragrant 
blooms and artificial flowers and tinsel in 
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their hair, presented to them by their lovers, 
for S. Giovanni is the patron saint of lovers, 
and to-night none fail to assist at the fes/a. 
To give even a mild idea of the din, the 
verve, the palpitating life of the scene is im- 
possible. Barrel- organs, mandolines, and 
guitars added their quota to the babel of 
sound. On this occasion it is permissible 
to make any amount of noise, and it seems 
the object of everyone to compass this 
object. It is essentially a feast of the 
people, and the crowd is entirely composed 
of popolani, Trasteverini, and contadini 
(peasants), many of them wearing picturesque 
costumes, who have flocked into the city 
from the countryside for miles around ; for 
them it is the great entertainment of the year. 
Such a light-hearted, good-natured, well- 
behaved crowd as it is, the Southern sun 
seems to have penetrated into their very 
veins! It is computed that 30,000 were 
present in 1902. Torches or flares, shaped 
like those of old Roman times, burnt here 
and there, lighting up the old city walls, 
where, on the scant grass near the ilex-trees, 
family groups were encamped at their picnic 
supper. Later on there would be dancing ; 
feasting and innocent revelry would be kept 
up throughout the warm summer night till 
dawn, for is not the next day a festa when no 
one need work, and does not S. Giovanni fall 
only once in the year? For days to come 
its echoes will survive in the ringing of the 
earthenware bells and blowing of tin trumpets, 
these latter quite a new innovation borrowed 
from the Befana or Epiphany roistering. 

For the origin of this festa we have to go 
back to pagan times, when, on the day 
dedicated to the goddess Concord, similar 
festivities were held, snails were eaten, 
enemies offered sacrifices on the altar of the 
goddess as expiatory gifts for their mutual 
wrongdoings, peace-offerings were ex- 
changed, and concord reigned supreme. 
This heathen festival, which was deeply 
rooted in the hearts of the people, was after- 
‘wards converted by the Roman Catholic 
Church into a Christian festival, another 
instance of the remarkable facility it has 
always shown of adapting and absorbing 
existing customs and clothing them in a 
decent garb. Evil spirits and witches were, 
during the Middle Ages, supposed to be 


abroad on this night, hence the ringing of 
bells and the scent of flowers and _ garlic 
employed to ward them off; and even at the 
present day, in the lower quarters of the 
town, many a careful housewife leaves a 
broom standing outside her door on the eve 
of S. Giovanni to prevent the entrance of 
the streghe (witches). Formerly the festa 
was of a more religious character, and the 
canons of St. John Lateran were wont to 
bless the carnations, which were afterwards 
distributed among the faithful ; now there is 
nothing sacred about this night given up to 
singing, dancing, and feasting. 

Every year prizes are offered for the best 
songs in Romanesque dialect accompanied 
by an original melody, and those which are 
crowned are printed on leaflets and sold at a 
soldo all over the place, and sung to an 
accompaniment of mandoline or guitar by 
little groups. In an incredibly short time 
words and melody are taken up by the 
crowd, and the canzoni, or stornelli della 
noite di S. Giovanni, resound on every side, 
and their echoes are heard for weeks to 
come. All partake of the nature of love- 
songs, many of them of a gay character ; but 
in most there is a ring of passion, an under- 
tone of pathos rarely lacking in the popular 
songs of the South. The following are from 
among those that gained prizes in 1902, 
being only three out of a long series of 
stornelli : 


LA FESTA DI SAN GIOVANNI. 


Sta notte a San Giovanni tutti quanti 
Ce vanno co’ I’ amichi e li parenti, 
Ce vanno mille e pit: coppie d’ amanti 
P’ annasse a diverti tutti contenti ; 
Rigirala la rota, 

E gira intorno ar fiore, 

Io pure co’ Ninetta 

Ce vado a fa I’ amore. 


Insieme a Nina mia sopra un ber prato, 
Sopra I’ erbetta d’ un prato fiorito 

D’ amore parleré finché avro fiato, 
Fino a che er sol nun sara sortito ; 
Rigirala la rota, 

E gira da mill’ anni, 

E sempre mentuvata 


Dicheno che duranti sta nottata, 

Pit d’ una strega qui ce sia vienuta, 
Ma per vedé er visetto de na fata, 
Spari ogni strega e mai se pit: veduta. 
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Rigirala la rota, 
Framezzo a la verdura ; 
Finché sto co Ninetta 
Nun posso avé paura, 


ON THE FEAST OF ST. JOHN. 


To St. John’s this night 

Go friends and relatives all, 
Thither go pairs of lovers 

By thousands to play ; 

To spin the wheel around, 
And round the flowers to turn, 
Ninetta and I, too, shall 

Go a-Jovering there. 


Together with Nina on a thick sward, 

On the grass of a fine flowery mead, 

Of love I'll discourse so long as breath serves, 
And the sun shall arise ; 

The wheel spins round, 

And has spun for thousands of years, 

And ever will continue to run. 


They say that this night 

More than one witch has come in, 
But on seeing the face of a fairy, 
Every witch must suddenly fly. 
Round spins the wheel, 
Surrounded by green ; 

So long as I stand by Ninetta, 
Naught else have I to fear. 


As a contrast to this gay ballad is the 
following lover’s plaint sung to an intensely 
pathetic tune ; it was the most popular of all 
those crowned in 1902: 


SERENATA A LA MORTE. 


Gnisuno te pd vede, eppure io, 

Io vedi, te sto a fa’ la serenata ; 
Pure la luna mo’ s’ é aritirata, 
Nemmanco quella me vo’ sta a sinti. 


Da quanno m’ hai levato Nina mia, 
Tu m’ hai levato er sangue in de le vene. 
Io campo si, ma tra millante pene ; 
Famme er piacere nun me fa soffri ! 


Portemi via co’ te, 

Famme arrivede Nina, er su’ soriso, 
Che qui, senza I’ incanto de quer viso, 
Dimme, che campo a fa? 


Sta vita é’ na catena di torture, 

Ché, si nun ciai un conforto o’ na parola, 
Detta da un ber visetto che consola, 

E’ mejo cento vorte de mori ! 


Te prego come fussi’ na Madonna, 
Porteme a vede Nina all’ antro monno ; 
Che doppo, si m’ aspetta lo sprofonno, 
E’ sempre mejo che campa accusi ! 


Porteme via co’ te, 

Famme arrivede Nina, er su soriso, 
Che qui, senza I’ incanto di quer viso, 
Dimme, che campo a fa? 


DEATH’S SERENADE. 


No one can see thee, yet I, 

I see thee, doing the serenade ; 
Even the moon has retired, 

Not even she will hearken to me. 


From the day thou tookest my Nina, 

The blood from my veins thou hast sapped. 

I survive, yea, but laden by thousands of woes ; 
Have mercy on me, let my sufferings subside ! 


Bear me away with thyself, 

Take me to Nina, and to bask in her smile, 
For here, bereft of the charm of that face, 
Tell me, what wait I for? 


This life of tortures is a chain, 

Which if no word of comfort reaches me 

From that loved face of consolation sweet, 

Death would a hundred times more welcome 
prove ! 

I pray thee, as I would the Virgin pray, 

To see my Nina in other worlds convey me ; 

Then, if the great unknown depths await me, 

It is always better than thus to linger here. 


Bear me off with thee, 

Show me Nina and her smile, 

For here without the magic of that face, 
Tell me, what wait I for? 


GS 


Che Percy Press. 


By ALFREY PORTER. 


—— 


“MIN many parts of England old carved 

Sy 46woodwork is still to be seen which 

dates back before the period when 

the Jacobean style of beautifully 

executed but comparatively meaningless geo- 

metrical work came into fashion, and the 

study of ancient specimens produced at a 

time when the designer really had a story to 

tell, however rudely he might carry it out, 
is most interesting in all its details. 

A remarkable example of the kind, in- 
cluding four instances of probably historical 
portrait carving, one of which is believed to 
be the great-grandson of Hotspur, is still to be 
seen in a set of six panels, of which sketches 
are given here, and which are now in pos- 
session of the Rev. Canon Porter, F.S.A., 
Claines Vicarage, Worcester, mounted in 
a press or cupboard for their better pre- 
servation. 
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This gentleman’s description of the date 
and genuineness of the carvings runs as 
follows : 

“The panels were bought for seven 

















FIG. I, 


guineas by my uncle, Robert Davies, F.S.A., 
when a house in the Bedern, York, was 
broken up. 

‘* Except Drake, I do not suppose that 
anyone could. form a better opinion of old 
York things than my good uncle, and I 
know from his own lips that he saw the old 
panels 7m situ in the Bedern. His many 
books on York matters are so well known to 
Yorkshire antiquaries that I need not do 
more than allude to them. My uncle’s 
friend, the late Chancellor Raine, was much 
interested in these panels, and thought they 
must have originally come from the Percy 
Inn in Walmgate. I have often heard him 
say this, but I do not remember what the 
ground of his opinion was. All experts who 
have seen them have been quite clear that 
the date was approximately that to which we 
refer them. 

-**The press in which they are mounted is 
not old itself, and was made by Jackson 
and Graham, London, as a setting for the 
panels.” 

The Percy Inn above referred to was an 
old palace of the Earls of Northumberland, 
and existed as far back as the days of the 


second Earl, Henry, who was slain at the 
Battle of St. Albans, 1455; for Allan in his 
History of the County of York says that : 

“On the death of Henry, Earl of North- 
umberland, at St. Albans, an account was 
taken of his property, in which was included 
a certain house in Walmgate, in the parish 
of St. Dennis, called Percy’s Inn. Dugdale 
has also alluded to this house, and says that 
on the ground where it stood there was 
found by a labourer several years before one 
arm of a gold cup, so heavy that it was sold 
for the sum of £50.” 

Having mentioned the manner in which 
the panels came into the hands of their 
present possessor, it will perhaps be best to 
proceed by describing their appearance, and 
then to give the history of the persons repre- 
sented ; but before doing so, it may be added 
that the evidence of badges, etc., in the 
carvings leaves no doubt of the date, and 


” also that the heads may almost certainly be 


taken as actual portraits, being of an ex- 
tremely unconventional character, and in the 
case of the Countess of a most unflattering 
nature. This latter fact tells in favour of the 
truthfulness of the likenesses, as there must 
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have been every reason for the craftsman 

to soften harshness and irregularity of feature, 

rather than insist upon it, as he has done. 
Taking the top of the press or cupboard 
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first, and beginning with the panel in the 
right-hand corner (Fig. 1), we have the head 
of a man wearing a most singular winged 

















FIG. 3. 


ornament or cap, surrounded by a kind of 
carved frame of leaves and berries, which is 
essentially the same in all the four portrait 
panels. 

Four leaf-like designs fill up the corners, 
which do not appear to have any special 
significance. 

This carving is believed to represent Henry 
Percy, fourth Earl of Northumberland and 
great-grandson of Hotspur, who died in 
1489, and the top panel opposite to him 
(Fig. 2) shows his wife Maud, daughter of 
the first Earl of Pembroke, whose head- 
dress, of a kind of network design, is notice- 
able, although not so singular as her hus- 
band’s. The Percy crescent is carved at her 
side, and her profile (very lifelike, with its 
open mouth and natural expression) is sur- 
rounded by the usual frame of leaves and 
berries, and has a kind of conventional fruit 
as ornaments in the corners. 

The two lower square panels also show 
the profiles of a man and woman, the man 
(Fig. 3) being placed beneath the fourth 
Earl, and believed to be his son, Henry 
Algernon, fifth Earl of Northumberland. 

This carving shows a much younger head 


than the first, wearing a flat cap with a which marks old work and distinguishes it 


ribbon drawn through it, and the Tudor rose 
in front. The latter emblem also appears in 
the corner ornaments, and there are records 
concerning this nobleman which mention 
Tudor roses as worn by his retainers and 
servants. Henry Algernon died in 1527. 
He married Katherine Spencer, the singu- 
larly unprepossessing woman whose portrait 
fills the next panel (Fig. 4), and who wears a 
most curious head-dress, with a small curved 
horn at the top, and a large round ornament 
covering the ear. The Percy crescent is 
seen at her side, and the four outside corners 
are filled with four pomegranates, thus further 
marking the date, for this fruit was the 
badge of Catherine of Aragon, wife of 
Henry VIII. 

Katherine Spencer was considered a great 
match at the time, even for so powerful a 
man as the Earl of Northumberland, being 
the daughter of Sir Robert Spencer, of 
Spencer Combe, Devon, and she eventually 
became co-heir of Edmund Beaufort, Duke 
of Somerset. 

These four profile portraits are each about 
14 inches square in size, and very vigorously 
worked. 

The two lower panels are of a longer 

















FIG. 4. 


shape, and most elaborately carved, parts of 
the design having the uneven~ character 
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from the machine-like regularity which is so Mr. Longstaffe’s book on Zhe Old Heraldry 


common in our own days. 
_ The central figure of the fifth panel on the 
right (Fig. 5) shows a man blowing a most 
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FIG. 5. 


curious instrument, something like a long 
pipe or horn, and wearing a cap with a 
feather and a smocklike garment. He is 
usually supposed to be piping to the dancing 
figures in the next panel, but the so-called 
pipe or flute looks hardly suited to the pur- 
pose. A good deal of antiquarian interest 
attaches itself to this instrument, but nothing 
certain is known about it. 

In the sixth and last carving two spirited 
figures of male and female dancers are to 
be seen (Fig. 6). The man wears a short 
jacket, tight hose, and cap, whilst the woman 
has a long dress and bare head, with flowing 
hair. Above the figures four well-known 
Percy badges—the crescent, the locket 
(lucett), the horn, and the crowned key— 
are worked into the design on both panels, 
though somewhat differently arranged in 
each. All these badges are mentioned in 





of the Percies. 

The crescent is perhaps the best known, 
and seems to have been adopted early. It 
occurs on the seals of 1386 and 1400, and 
is given four times in the carvings. Mr. 
Longstaffe remarks upon it that “there are 
various statements that this badge was 
assumed in consequence of the first William 
de Percy having taken a celebrated Saracen 
prisoner in the Crusades, or from having 
taken the standard of the infidels,” but also 
observes that the crescent “may have had 
reference to the earldom of Northumber- 
land,” which came to the family later than 
the Yorkshire estates. 

Shakespeare plays upon this emblem in 
Henry IV., Act 3, Scene 1, where Hotspur 
complains that “a huge half moon” is cut 
































out of the land he is to have after the 
rebellion. 

The crescent and the locket were “ young 
Harrie Hotspurs” special badges, and 
memories of Chevy Chase and ballad-lore 
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crowd thickly round them. The crescent, 
in particular, is often referred to all through 
the Percy history, especially in ballads on 
the rising in the North in which Thomas 
Percy, Earl of Northumberland, took part— 


Erle Percy then his ancient spred, 
The halfe-moon shining alle so faire 


—and there are many other such allusions. 

The crescent and locket were also used by 
the fifth Lord Percy, first Earl of Northum- 
berland, father of Hotspur. The latter died 
before he could succeed to the earldom, and 
was buried in York Minster. The second 
Earl, Henry Percy, Hotspur’s son, was slain 
at St. Albans, 1455, the Percies being always 
a turbulent race, and seldom dying in their 
beds. The third Earl, Henry, also died in 
battle, being slain at Towton (1460), and it 
was he who brought the crowned key, as the 
badge of the Poynings, to the Percies. He 
was father of the fourth Earl, Henry Percy, 
the man wearing the winged cap in the 
panel, and through whom the horn for Bryan 
was added to the Percy badges. Mr. Long- 
staffe describes this badge as ‘‘a bugle-horn 
unstrung, end to the dexter, mounted with 
coronal ornaments for Bryan.” In 1488, 
the year before his death, after a contest 
which lasted for thirty years, this Earl of 
Northumberland was declared heir-general to 
Sir Guy Bryan. 

The story of the winged man of the 
panel, great-grandson of Hotspur and father 
of Percy of Flodden, is a tragic one, for he 
was murdered in his own manor of Top- 
cliffe, near Thirsk, one of the oldest of the 
Percy palaces. The story is told by many 
historians, but Hargroves’ account, being 
brief, may be quoted here: 

‘In the year 1489, the Parliament having 
granted King Henry a subsidy for carrying 
on the war in Bretagne, this tax was found 
so heavy in the North that the whole country 
was in a flame. Henry Percy, fourth Earl 
of Northumberland, then Lord-Lieutenant of 
Yorkshire, informed the King of the discon- 
tent, and prayed for an abatement. The 
King replied that the tax should be rigor- 
ously exacted, and no mitigation allowed. 
The Earl having incautiously delivered this 
message, the populace, supposing him the 
promoter of their calamity, rose, broke into 


his house (at Topcliffe), and slew him, with 
several of his attendants. This nobleman 
married Maud, a daughter of William 
Herbert, first Earl of Pembroke. Their 
monument is in Beverley Minster” (Har- 
groves’ Knaresborough). 

The funeral was long remembered for its 
magnificence, and cost over £1,510 of the 
money of the time. It was also arranged 
that in the Minster “five priests were to bee 
found daylye (daily), to singe and masses 
to say for Lord Henry and Mawd’s soules, 
as they be bound, and for their ancestors 
devoutly to pray” (Peeris). Such are some 
of the memories which haunt the keen and 
strong, but rather worried, face of the winged 
portrait, and that of Maud his wife. His 
son, Henry Algernon, fifth Earl, whose profile 
is seen below, and who was also buried with 
his wife, Katherine Spencer, in Beverley 
Minster, was noted for his splendid state 
and retinue. 

An old ballad describes this lord as being 
personally present at the Battle of Flodden : 


‘* There is an Earl of antique race, 
In his banner brave he displays 
A half moon in gold glistering gay.” 
“ That is the lusty Piercy plain,” 
The King gan say and gave a stamp ; 
“ There is not such a lord again— 
No, not in all King Henry's camp.” 


The speaker is James IV. of Scotland, 
but in spite of this ancient witness it is 
believed by good authorities that Henry 
Algernon was not himself present, though 
his retainers were, as he was more probably 
in France at this date. 

A long list of the coats and equipments 
which belonged to the train of this resplen- 
dent Earl is given in an MS., from which 
it appears that the colours were white and 
green, the badge Tudor roses, St. George’s 
crosses, and crescents, two of these being 
the same as those which surround the 
carved portrait. The Earl’s own dresses 
were numerous and gorgeous: 

** Silver guarded green ; cloth of gold lined 
black ; crimson guarded green,” etc. There 
were also ‘twelve yards of blew rybens 
(ribbons) for garters for my lorde to wear 
under his harnes.” 

There was evidently no lack of display in 
the time of the fifth Earl, as indeed might 
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well be the case, since his wife, Katherine 
Spencer, was so richly dowered ; yet, if she 
brought wealth to her husband, she cannot 
be said to have brought beauty, and looks, 
indeed, somewhat of a virago in her carved 
likeness, so that one hopes with some mis- 
giving that the private life of the Earl did 
not belie his outward vaunting. 

It will be seen from the above brief notes 
that the Percy press is full of historical in- 
terest, and perhaps unique as a relic of the 
great house it commemorates, besides afford- 
ing a very good example of careful utilization 
and preservation of ancient carvings, which 
may possibly suggest hints to others who 
possess such treasures; for the idea of 
mounting these things as panels for cup- 
boards, etc., is not so general as might be 
the case. 

It should be clearly understood that while 
the evidence, as given above, undoubtedly 
points in the direction of the carvings being 
portraits of the Percy family, yet the idea is 
not offered as a certainty, but only as a great 
probability. 


Dalton’s “ aan Lists.”’* 


"B HE issue of the sixth and last volume 

# of Mr. Dalton’s Army Lists seems 

to afford a suitable opportunity for 

calling attention to this monument 

of patient industry and careful, laborious 
work. Fourteen years ago Mr. Dalton began 
his work, and, unlike many other undertakers 
of heroic labours, he has been spared to see 
the completion of his task—a task which he 
can now look back upon with pardonable 
pride. He has brought ordered and accessible 
information out of hopeless chaos and con- 
fusion. From 1661—when a standing army 
first came into existence—until 1740, when 
the first official army list was published, there 
were only, before Mr. Dalton began ‘his 
labours, “‘a few odd MS. lists of officers 
of the British army serving on full pay, and 


* English Army Lists and Commission Registers, 
1661-1714. Edited by Charles Dalton, F.R.G.S. 
London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1892-1904. 6 vols. 
Large 8vo., half-calf. Price 25s, per vol. 


a heterogeneous collection of MS. commis- 
sion registers, to supply the demand—ever 
increasing—for authentic information regard- 
ing the dead and gone.” The compiler of 
these handsome volumes has transcribed, 
collated, and edited a large set of folio 
volumes preserved at the War Office, which 
contained commission entries and army lists 
between 1661 and 1714; and has similarly 
treated the Home Office Commission Entry- 
books at the Public Record Office for the 
same period—a set of MSS. filling over a 
dozen thick folio volumes. All this dis- 
ordered mass of matter Mr. Dalton has 
prepared and set forth in the six volumes 
before us, chronologically arranged and so 
annotated and indexed as to be made acces- 
sible to every student. It is impossible to 
glance even in the most cursory manner 
through these volumes without realizing 
that the editor has placed historians and 
genealogists, family record compilers, and 
biographical and military students of every 
class, under lasting obligations to him. 

The first volume covers the period from 
1661 to 1685. In his preface Mr. Dalton 
enumerates the sources of his material, and 
points out how many gaps there are which 
he has not been able to fill. Many of these 
are due to the practice which prevailed during 
the reign of Charles II., as under his suc- 
cessors, of sending “ blank commissions to 
the colonels of newly-raised regiments, and 
to captains of independent troops and com- 
panies, to be filled in by the commanding 
officers to whom they were sent.” Another 
element of confusion is the custom which 
then prevailed of granting fresh commissions 
to officers who exchanged, or were removed, 
from one company to another. Some favoured 
officers, by the way, actually commanded 
companies in two separate regiments at the 
same time, and drew pay from both. But 
despite all difficulties, Mr. Dalton presents 
a wonderfully complete record. The lists 
abound in well-known names, of which it is 
hardly necessary to give examples. 

Volume II. covers the short reign of 
James II., 1685-1689, and is specially note- 
worthy for the list of field officers of the 
English and Scots brigades in the service 
of Holland, who came to England with the 
Prince of Orange at the Revolution. It also 
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contains a list of King James’s army on 
Hounslow Heath in 1686, and other lists which 
have a most important bearing on both the 
military and the political history of the period. 
No historian of the Revolution can afford to 
overlook this: volume, for, apart from the 
actual lists and tables, all of great value, 
it has a luminous introduction summarizing 
the history of the army—that army which 
King James saw 30,000 strong not very long 
before it began to melt away so rapidly at 
the approach of William of Orange—and the 
annotations to the lists of names are unusually 
full. These notes represent an amazing 
amount of labour. Wherever possible, the 
services of the officers whose rank and com- 
missions are recorded are traced to the end 
of their respective careers, whether that end, 
as Mr. Dalton says, was “on the battlefield, 
or in the duelling-ground, or in the village 
churchyard, or in prison, or on the scaffold, 
or in Westminster Abbey, or at the bottom 
of the sea, or in honourable or dishonourable 
exile.” 

A very eventful period, 1689-1694, is dealt 
with in the third volume. It was marked 
by constant war with France, and much 
fighting in both Ireland and Scotland. The 
military establishments for England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland all find record here, with 
varied lists of a very suggestive kind. Here, 
for example, we find a list of the officers in 
various regiments who were killed or wounded 
at the unsuccessful storming of Limerick 
in August, 1690, and on another page the 
“Train of Artillery and Mortars for the 
West Indies,” 1692. Again, there is record 
of a ‘*Train of Brass Ordnance for Sea 
Service ”—a train intended to proceed with 
the Channel Fleet on the summer expedition 
in 1692, but afterwards countermanded ; 
many lists of the regiments and their officers 
serving in Flanders; and a “ List of the 
Land Forces which His Majesty thinks neces- 
sary to be maintained in England and Scot- 
land, and beyond seas, for the service of the 
year 1693.” The English Parliament gave 
His Majesty considerable trouble on matters 
of this sort, for they usually took a narrower 
view of the necessities of the case than King 
William did ; and when the Treaty of Ryswick 
was concluded in 1697, they found their 
opportunity to effect large reductions in the 
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British forces. The changes thus made find 

record in Volume IV., which covers the 
period from 1694-1702. The reductions did 
not last long, for 1701 saw war break out 
once more, and here we find, besides the 
regimental lists and commission registers for 
that year, ‘‘the Additional Companies and 
New Raised Forces,” which are followed 
by “Additional Troops and Companies” 
ordered to be raised in February, 1702. 
Not the least interesting entry in this volume 
is that on p. 173: “ Ric. Steele to be Ens. 
to Lord Cutts’s own Cy. [of the Coldstream 
Guards]. Dated Kens., 23 Apr.” [1697]. 

Volumes V. (1702-1707) and VI. (1707- 

1714) cover the war of the Spanish Succes- 
sion and the glorious campaigns in Flanders. 
In the former is the Blenheim Bounty Roll, 
dated March, 1705, in which are given the 
amounts paid to the officers from the Duke 
of Marlborough, Captain-General, downward. 
The Captain-General’s bounty was £ 600, 
his brother, General Charles Churchill, had 
4360. At the bottom of the staff-list, after 
the chaplain with £20 and the Duke's 
physician (£30), are the aides-de-camp and 
Brigade Majors, who all got £30 apiece.. 
The officers of the train of artillery included a 
commissary of draught horses, two gentlemen 
of the ordnance, a fire-worker and a bridge- 
master. The total amount of bounty money 
distributed was £65,000. In Volume VI. is 
the Malplaquet Roll, which gives as nearly 
as possible a complete and correct list of 
the officers present at that terrible battle, in 
which more than 30,000 men fell. The 
casualty roll for the Battle of Almanza in 
1707 is also given. In this last volume, too, 
are indications of the growth of British power 
beyond sea. There are particulars of the 
Colonial Regiments raised in New England, 
of a “Company of Gunners and Matrosses” 
also raised in New England, a company of 
Indian scouts raised at Annapolis, and other 
American forces. 

We have been able to indicate only one 
or two of the more outstanding features of 
the lists and tables in these volumes, and 
have said hardly anything about the editor’s 
annotations. The latter are most remarkably 
full and useful. In many of the lists Mr. 
Dalton has been able to add references and 
epitomized biographical information to almost 
z 
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every name. It is difficult, indeed, to com- 
pute the labour which these brief annotations 
represent ; but their value is indisputable. 
Each volume is provided with a very full 
and careful index of names, so that the mass 
of information in the text is made easily 
accessible to every student. But it is not 
only the biographical inquirer, the pedigree- 
hunter, the family historian, who will have 
recourse to Mr. Dalton’s great work ; for the 
details given of the military establishment at 
different periods and under four different 
monarchs, now for the first time brought con- 
veniently together, are of the greatest import- 
ance to historians. Illuminating side-lights are 
cast on some of the most important events in 
both our constitutional and military history ; 
and the development of the British army can 
here be studied at close quarters, so to speak, 
and at first hand. Mr. Dalton can hardly 
hope for a commercial success to attend his 
work—these volumes of materials for history 
will not appeal to the crowd—but he can 
rejoice in the consciousness of good and 
useful work thoroughly well done. The 
passing of the years can only increase the 
value of these six substantial volumes, which 
are bound to find a place, not only in every 
good reference library, but in the private col- 
lection of every earnest student of biography 
and history. A. 


Jtalian Discovery in Crete. 


By FRIEDRICH VON DUHN; TRANSLATED BY 
Mary GURNEY. 


(Concluded from p. 143.) 
——<e—___— 

HHE first excavations brought to light 
om unexpected and valuable specimens 
of the lesser arts. In one room the 
stucco, with its delicately-painted 
decoration, was either still on the walls or 
had fallen (as usually at Knossos), and needed 
only to be attached by gently cementing the 
back sides and then carefully replacing them 
—a laborious but successful operation. The 
fumes of the last destroying fire had made 
many things unrecognisable, but the patient 
and united labour of Italians and Greeks 


succeeded in bringing out the various colours 
in their pristine brightness. 

The pictures revealed to us are indeed 
wonderful. We are placed before outdoor 
nature treated with modern feeling. We 
are not shut in by pleasure-gardens as in the 
villa of the Empress Livia, near Rome, or in 
so many Egyptian wall-paintings ; but instead 
of this, we find ourselves amongst the rocks 
of Crete, with amaryllis and asphodel grow- 
ing in the clefts, lilies springing from the 
earth, oleander in full bloom, ivy twining 
its rich coil, and great hanging flower-cups 
suspended over us. All is carried out with 
minute observation of every leaf; every. 
atom of dust on a flower has been seen in 
nature, and has been reproduced in finest 
drawing and most brilliant colouring. Now 
and then we indeed find the union of a 
flower with leaves belonging to another 
plant; the fancy of the artist has used the 
elements of nature, he has not given them 
in simple transcript, but has fashioned them 
into an attractive picture, according to his 
aim and his point of view. As (in the wall- 
paintings of Egypt) we see the Nile birds 
fluttering through the thickly-grouped stems 
of the papyrus, chased by the pursuing wild 
beast or by the sling of the fellah, so also 
here. But whilst there, and also on the walls 
and the elaborately inlaid daggers of Knossos 
and Mycene, these scenes have become 
conventionalized by artistic tradition, the 
frescoes of Hagia-Triada entirely fail to 
produce a like impression. Here Nature is 
seen, observed, and reproduced with such 
freshness and such original directness that, 
although the work was executed in the 
fourteenth century B.c., we find ourselves 
reminded again and again of the artistic 
feeling, love of colour, and sense of space 
seen in the art of Japan. The Cretan 
painter attacks his work with courage, heed- 
less of the difficulties caused in the render- 
ing of solid objects by his insufficient 
knowledge of the laws of perspective and of 
light and shade. We recognise his effort, 
and we see with our own eyes the artist’s 
wish to make his work stand out from the 
flat surface of the wall, and to give the 
illusion of free nature ; in the face of such 
earnest endeavour we feel drawn into per- 
sonal contact with the modest wall-painter, 
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such as could never be experienced in gazing 
on the vast painted cycles of proud Egypt. 
Thus (like the Japanese) these Cretan 
painters love to introduce animated nature 
(the animal world), and to occupy the mind 
and eye in order that the charm of un- 
observed solitude may be powerfully repre- 
sented to the spectator, and that he may 
realize form and space (Fig. 3). Thus a gay 
pheasant, with a red background, may be 
seen unconcerned on his bough, whilst from 
behind the bush peers the round head of a 
wild cat, with its large, greedily-watching eyes, 
all most wonderfully observed and repro- 


duced ; then a large, dark-coloured bull presses 
through the brushwood, thrusting aside the 
branches with its horns; then a hare is 
chased across a field full of blossoming 
flowers and budding ivy. Another -wall- 
painting shows us in bright tints the head of 
a woman ; she sits turning towards the right 
in a festal dress, of which the ground-tint is 
sky-blue, tempered by artistic borders of red 
and white, whilst the surface is besprinkled 
with red crosses bordered with white, 


double rows of bright ribands (volants) 
lengthening the under-hems of the skirt and 
of the leggings. The clear flesh tone of the 








FIG. 3.—FRAGMENT OF MURAL PAINTING. 


legs and feet form an effective contrast. She 
is placed upon a broad and artistic throne of 
various colours, the back side being adorned 
in the same manner as the triglyphs and 
metopes of Phzstos, reminding us of later 
Doric art. Before the throne and around 
the female figure flowers and grass spring 
out of the earth, as in Homer’s magnificent 
description of Hera approaching Zeus in love, 
on the summit of Mount Ida. 

Homer’s words again recur to us when we 
see troops marching over the plain with 
threatening tread to meet the enemy, or 
returning home in long procession, and we are 


especially impressed by the warlike array 
pictured upon a steatite vase (Fig. 4). A 
long column of young warriors passes before 
us, headed by their leader. He is taller than 
the rest, for physical power and beauty gave 
the right to rule, being alone willingly 
acknowledged in the young ages of the 
world. (Thus the laudatory epithets applied 
to the Homeric heroes represented the 
faithful inheritance of ancient ideas. The 
leaders of men, the gods, were supposed to 
exceed all other men in size; the heroes 
were larger and better than the men who 
followed them.) The hair of the leader falls 
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in great length from his head, loose and 
uncut, and a thick lock rises above his fore- 
head, as the gods of the heavens and of the 
waters are represented at a later period. He 
wears no beard, neither do his subjects. 
The gold masks on the corpses of the 
Mycenzan square graves show beards, but 
we are.now in the period of the razor ; later 
on the custom was occasionally intreduced 
of burying razors with the dead. The man 
steps forward, clothed in a broad covering, 
a cuirass of most distinctive form, as described 
correctly by Savignoni, enveloping his body, 


cuirass as similar to that now before our eyes. 
As a sign of rank the “shepherd of the 
people” (so designated by Homer in his 
beautiful and typical description of the 
Prince) carries, leaning on his right shoulder, 
a long shepherd’s crook, the thick curved 
end of which was afterwards developed 
into the regal sceptre. He walks, un- 
moved, forward, his mouth closed, his 
almond-shaped eye drawn in profile as if 
it were seen in full face, according to the 
custom in classic art until the time of the 
Persian War. Then follow his men, mostly 


FIG. 4.—BAS-RELIEF OF A STEATITE VASE AT HAGIA-TRIADA. 


with the exception of his arms, shoulders, 
and thighs. This cuirass, probably of leather, 
with scales opening upwards, after the pattern 
of a pine-cone, and a long fringe below, does 
not cling to the figure, but stands away from 
it, almost like a hoop petticoat in a stiff, 
immovable mass. Its form is new and 
strange to us. But the Italian writer rightly 
remarks that, in the //ad, Iphidamus could 
not have made the attempt to wound 
Agamemnon with his lance at the waist- 
belt, striking from below under the cuirass, if 
the poet had not imagined the Greek Prince’s 


two and two, in long procession. They must 
walk fast, almost running, to keep pace with 
their leader. The upper part of their bodies 
is naked, the outline of the bones being 
clearly seen in their slight figures, which are 
sinewy and firm; the leg and arm muscles 
seem especially strong, and are evidently 
carefully trained. The centre of the body 
is Strikingly small, bound up, and almost 
wasp-like—a universal peculiarity of My- 
cenzan figures. The girdle and loin-cloth 
(both better represented on a terra-cotta 
figure found at the same spot) are the only 
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clothing. Leggings made of leather were 
added, as is seen from other Mycenzan 
monuments. The terra-cotta figure has a 
small bag similar to our cartridge - bags 
attached to the girdle on the top side. The 
hair is tightly fastened up in q turban-like 
cloth; dust, wind, and lice lead to the 
same conditions at the present time in the 
East. The right hand, closed as a fist, 
naturally accompanies the forward move- 
ment. As a special and unusual weapon, 
we see against the left shoulder a long 
trident ; where the division begins, at the 
end of the handle, a short axe is also fastened 
for use in sapper work, for the removal of 
obstructions and the cutting of underwood. 
The weapon is new to us, and creates sur- 
prise ; but analogies are not wanting in dis- 
covery and literature. Savignoni refers, for 
example, to a bronze two-pronged fork, found 
at Hagios Onuphrios, close to Phzstos, with 
lengthened-out points, showing that it must 
have been used as a weapon. The repre- 
sentation of the procession of fighting men is 
interrupted at one point by the figure of a 
man, who is apparently raising himself from 
the ground (the lowest part of the picture is 
missing, with a portion of the vase); he 
appears amongst the warriors, seemingly 
uttering a pitiful cry. The man first ad- 
dressed turns with an impatient movement, 
his open mouth showing clearly and unmis- 
takably his angry refusal. The procession is 
again interrupted in its midst by the military 
music placed at the same distance from both 
ends; this is heard better simultaneously 
by the whole troop than when marching at 
the head, as with ourselves. The provision 
of music is naturally far inferior to our own. 
A young man walks in front, his loins bound 
up in Egyptian fashion, and his hair tied up 
also in Egyptian guise; he swings in time 
over his head a sistrum, the Egyptian 
instrument for worship and noise ; no drum- 
major could do it better. Meanwhile he 
sings in a loud voice; and this instrumental 
and vocal music has such an inspiring 
effect upon the troops that the last man of 
the advancing company (a happy idea), and 
the last man only, opens his mouth, appar- 
ently unwillingly, to join in the song. This 
sistrum player, in Egyptian costume, is a 
true Egyptian. His musical following in- 





cludes three women members of the choir, 
marching behind with military tread, and 
apparently singing to the extent of their 
powers—a scene of such vigour, and of such 
original realism as to remind us of the 
leading Florentine masters of the fifteenth 
century. The Libyan women were adepts 
in screaming on religious and other occasions, 
as recorded by Herodotus; probably this 
led to the custom of employing African 
women as war-singers. Savignoni remarks 
on their exotic aspect, unlike the inhabi- 
tants of Crete. But Homer had already 
recognised five different races in Crete, 
the most ancient, the “true Cretans,” 
having in historic ages spoken the language 
which is now brought to our notice in in- 
scriptions, glosses, and names of places, 
but which remains incomprehensible. We 
do not know what was the appearance of 
these people, or whether they, the original 
inhabitants, were subsequently employed for 
acts of service. 

The stone of which this vase is made can 
be easily cut, yet the linear accuracy, the 
clearness of the relief, and the distinct indi- 
viduality are astonishing. Throughout the 
present wide range of Mycenzan culture 
few objects can be found which will bear 
comparison with this wonderful vase, and 
these are objects in metal, with the exception 
of one broken fragment from Knossos ot 
similar material. The original of the style 
of workmanship can thus be traced back to 
metal work. 

As at Knossos, so also at the palace at 
Pheestos, and at Hagia-Triada, the work of the 
kiln plays an important part. Firstly, as 
regards the vases : it is probable that amongst 
the nations influenced by Greek culture Crete 
was the first to discover the art of employing 
other than white tints for decoration, thus 
laying a stress upon ornament and design. 
We find in the same period light painting on 
a dark and often shining ground, and dark 
painting (either shining or dull) on a light 
ground. The two techniques were long 
practised together, from 2,000 to 3,v00 
years before the Christian era. Gradually, 
as the so-called Mycenzean culture approached 
its highest level, the gay colours disappeared, 
and the beautifully-formed vases were 
decorated in monochrome, first on a dark and 
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then on a light ground, surrounded by linear 
patterns, which were developed from ancient 
decorative “geometric” forms. Vigorous 
drawings from life of another kind were soon 
added: the rich forms of vegetation— 
especially stalked or creeping plants and 
ivy-shaped leaves and flowers seen from 
above (rosettes), like the earlier gay designs 
on a dark ground—all kinds of seaweeds, 
then the lower sea fauna, mussels, cuttle-fish 
of all kinds, sea-hedgehogs, leeches, and 
suchlike denizens of the sea fertilized the 
imagination, and were employed with evi- 
dent pleasure and skill in decorating the 
whole vase with rich designs. ‘his is the 
climax of ceramic art, and brings the word 
“Japan” to our lips, the object within our 
reach leading directly to the beautiful wall- 
paintings on which we have already remarked. 
Numerous vases of this description, and 
frequently very fine examples, have been 
found, both by Italian and English explorers, 
in various places in the middle and eastern 
parts of the island. 

A great number of terra-cotta seals have 
also been found, displaying a variety of 
artistic designs illustrating the religious history 
of the people in hieroglyphic heraldic symbols 
impressed on the damp clay. The underside 
of the same seals have check-marks in linear 
character, the seals, with the thread inserted, 
having been burned in, in an incomprehensible 
manner. The English have made similar 
discoveries at Knossos, and still more at Zakro, 
on the eastern coast. These seem to reveal 
unusually strict rules of household economy. 
Contemporary with the check-marks, and thus 
with the picture writing on the seals, we find 
linear writing, which is almost alphabetical. 
In Knossos alone from 2,000 to 3,000 speci- 
mens have been found. This writing puzzles 
us also in the region of Italian exploration 
at Phestos and Hagia-Triada, and lately on 
the Greek mainland (Fig. 5). Notwithstand- 
ing the recognised zeal displayed in so many 
quarters in the deciphering of the recently- 
traced similarity between the Hittite hiero- 
glyphic writing of Syria and of Asia Minor, 
and notwithstanding many points of similarity 
already traced in the syllabic writings of Crete 
and Greece, it will probably be a long time 
before we are able to decipher it, unless some 
happy accident should bring in our way a 


bilingual inscription similar to the far-famed 
Rosetta stone. The poems of the Homeric 
poets may have been first written in the older 
script until after the Greek migration of peoples 
(the so-called Doric migration, which brought 
downfall to the higher Mycenzan culture at 
nearly all its most renowned centres), and 
may have received their final “imprimatur” 
in the Phoenician script imported into Greece 
in the eighth and ninth centuries, when she 
was again without an alphabet. Much 
obscure tradition respecting the former 
script is found amongst the Greeks up to 
alate period. An old barrow of the heroic 
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FIG. 5.—MYCENAEAN INSCRIPTIONS FROM PHASTOS. 



















age was once opened at Haliartos, in Beeotia, 
and a tablet was found with the script ; the 
hieroglyphics were then considered to be 
Egyptian, and it was thought that Egyptian 
priests might read them. Close by, on 
the other shore of the Kopais Lake, at 
Orchomenos, Furtwangler lately found a 
similarly inscribed tablet. 

There have been many additional dis- 
coveries at Phzstos and Hagia-Triada— 
graves, with rich contents of gold and 
precious stones, similar to the findings of 
Schliemann in the so-called Kings’ graves of 
Mycene, and recently a sarcophagus, painted 
with deeply-interesting ceremonial scenes ; 
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also large ingots of copper, which will lead 
to important conclusions respecting the 
direction and amount of trade to and from 
the east, on account of their form, weight, 
and similarity to the Egyptian wall-paintings 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. We 
shall learn much more if the Italians continue 
their work in the south and west in the same 
manner as the distinguished English savants 
in the north and east. One event is linked 
to another, and all explain and strengthen 
each other. Where but a short time ago 
we had apparently found an isolated culture, 
entirely apart from all others, now things 
become united the more closely we observe 
them: as, when gazing from a distant 
mountain-top, we at first see only a compact 
mass, and not the separate parts, the heights 
and depths, the beginnings and the outflows ; 
so the more closely we observe, the more the 
unknown disappears, because we begin to 
understand origin and development. We 
acknowledge how, in these remote days, one 
generation of men only carried on what the 
earlier generations had begun. Here Ranke’s 
words are true: “ The ages follow each other, 
in order that the impossible in one age alone 
may become possible in all.” 


am) 
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RELICS OF A RED INDIAN 
RESERVE. 


FSSQHE Trustees of the British Museum 
UY Ry have recently acquired a fine col- 
lection of objects formerly used by 
the Blood Indians, a tribe of the 
Blackfoot nation, which now has its Reserve 
in Dakota. Mrs. Dean Freeman, the wife of 
an official of the Reserve, took a great interest 
in the Indians, and missed no opportunity of 
obtaining relics of their former mode of life, 
and taking down descriptions of the special 
significance of the different articles used in 
their religious ceremonies and magical ritual. 
Beyond this she assiduously gathered every 
scrap of folk-lore that she met with. To 
some of the articles curious legends are 
attached, in some points differing from ver- 





vin* 


sions current among other tribes. These 
have been put on record by Mrs. Freeman, 
and, when collated, will probably form the 
subject of a paper by Mr. T. A. Joyce, the 
officer by whom the exhibition of these 
objects has been arranged in the Ethno- 
graphic Gallery. The smaller articles have 
been put out in table-cases in the bay, and 
the larger ones in the wall-cases. 

A strange legend clings to the “buffalo 
stones.” Everybody knows that the Indians 
depended in large part for food on the 
immense herds of bison or “buffalo” that 
formerly roamed over the prairie. As a con- 
sequence, everything connected with these 
animals was of supreme importance. When 
they crossed the hunting grounds of a given 
tribe, there was plenty in the land; when the 
herds took a different direction, there was 
want, which not infrequently verged on tem- 
porary famine. To induce the animals to 
take the right direction, recourse was had to 
charms and ‘medicine,’ and curious cere- 
monies were performed in honour of the 
buffalo stones. These objects consisted of 
a part of the whorl of an ammonite, in which 
—as the whole idea was based on sympathetic 
magic—they must have imagined some resem- 
blance to, or connection with, the beast 
after which it was named. According to 
tradition, when the animals had been scarce, 
and hunting for a long time unsuccessful, 
the tribe was reduced to great straits. Then 
the youngest wife of a chief, in wandering 
over the prairies, picked up this stone, which 
was singing: “The buffalo is my medicine.” 
By its aid she was able to attract large herds, 
and in this way she saved the tribe. Prior 
to undertaking a hunt or drive, the stone was 
rubbed with fat and red pigment, and songs 
were sung in its honour. The stone was 
kept in a little bag, together with some of 
the hair of the buffalo, and jealously guarded. 
The well-known buffalo dance, in which the 
performers wore masks and strips of buffalo 
skin, was another method supposed to attract 
these animals. According to Catlin, it never 
failed ; nor could it fail, for it went on night 
and day till the buffalo really did come. 

Two marten skins are of great interest, as 
being the “medicine” of some members of 
the tribe ; and such objects were very jealously 
guarded, even from the observation of the 
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white man in former times. At manhood 
the Indian lad used to retire to a solitary 
place to fast and meditate. There he would 
wait till in a dream he saw some animal, 
which was to be his ‘‘ medicine,” the fetish 
representative of his protective genius or 
manitou. Returning to his father’s lodge, 
he rested, and refreshed himself with food 
and drink. Then he went with weapons 
and traps, nor rested till he had procured 
the creature indicated. Having killed it, he 
dressed the skin, and carried it throughout 
his life for good luck. ‘It was,” says Catlin, 
“his strength in battle, and in death his 
guardian spirit. It was buried with him, 
and was supposed to conduct him safe to 
the beautiful hunting grounds which he con- 
templated in the world to come.” By means 
of these ‘‘ medicines” or charms many extra- 
ordinary cures are said to have been per- 
formed ; wounds that otherwise would have 
proved fatal have been cured, and in some 
instances the dead have been brought to life. 
When a brave was wounded, the general 
procedure was to cover the medicine with 
a cloth; the wounded man lit a pipe, and 
blew the smoke towards the covered skin. 
Then the cloth was removed, and what was 
a skin was seen to be changed into a living 
animal. It ran to the man, put its snout 
into his wounds, drawing out the clotted 
blood. Then it returned to its place, the 
cloth was thrown over it, and it once more 
became a skin. After this the wounds were 
said to heal with marvellous rapidity. In 
one story collected by Mrs. Freeman, the 
recalling to life of a dead man was effected 
by a medicine woman, who blew the smoke 
towards him. He then took the pipe ; a few 
whiffs revived his medicine, a mole, which 
duly performed its office. It is noteworthy 
in this legend that, though the man was 
brought to life by the smoke, the healing 
was effected by the charm animal. 

Many articles of ceremonial dress belonging 
to the old guilds or societies are represented 
in the collection. These societies were graded 
according to the age and tribal rank of the 
members, and boys were entered in the 
lowest when they approached the age of 
manhood. The aims were benevolent and 
social ; by these societies offences against 
the community were punished, and order 


and discipline maintained. Promotion was 
obtained by purchase of membership in a 
higher grade. One of the most important 
societies was that by which the bear dance 
was performed in appropriate costume, so 
full that at a little distance the dancers 
looked like so many bears. They wore a 
wide bear-skin belt, broad armlets and anklets 
of the same materials, and a necklet of bears’ 
claws. This dancing-dress is believed to be 
unique. Materials for the “wheel and arrow” 
game, now illegal, form part of this exhibition. 
The game is a variant of that described by 
Catlin as “tchung kee.” In that a small 
wheel was trundled on the ground, and two 
players, each carrying a stick, to which at 
certain intervals pieces of leather were at- 
tached, tried to thrust the stick under the 
wheel, and points were counted according to 
the piece of leather on which the wheel fell. 
In the Blood form of the game, an arrow 
replaces the stick, and the counting depends 
on the relation of certain small objects on 
the spokes to the arrow-head on which the 
wheel falls. The warlike side of Indian life 
is also represented. ‘There are stone war- 
clubs, the wooden handles of which are 
decorated with characteristic bead-work ; a 
fearsome weapon, consisting of a slung stone 
on a long handle, with which the squaws 
used to kill prisoners ; and, of course, there 
are scalp-locks. Even more gruesome than 
these is a bone necklace, the component 
parts of which are the long first phalanges 
of human fingers. These are coloured red 
and green with aniline dyes, threaded on a 
piece of hide, and separated at intervals by 
yellow and blue beads of European manu- 
facture. This aniline decoration is of interest, 
for it shows that the necklace was highly 
esteemed, or it would not have been so 
treated by the Indians, to whom tribal wars 
were things of the past.—Standard, April 13. 
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[We shall be glad to receiveinformation from our readers 
Jor insertion under this heading.] 


An ‘Exposition du Livre Moderne,” says the 
Athenaum, will be opened at Antwerp in June (the 
exact date is not yet fixed), and will not close until 
September. It is proposed to confine it to books 
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produced since 1875, and to include not only typo- 
graphically fine books, but also every phase of book 
production, binding, illustration, engraving, paper- 
making, and so forth. The exhibition will take 
place in the four rooms just constructed at the Musée 
Plantin-Moretus, and those who are at all acquainted 
with the Belgian talent for such affairs neéd hardly 
be assured that it will be worth visiting. The com- 
mittee is inviting exhibits. 

SAY 2% 2 
A movement is on foot in Nuremberg for the acqui- 
sition by the municipality of that ancient city, of the 
house in which Hans Sachs, poet, meistersinger, and 
shoemaker, was born and spent most of his life. 
Diirer’s house is already in the hands of the town, 
and it is proposed to treat the memory of Sachs with 
the same consideration. The house, which for many 
years was a butcher’s shop, was recently put up for 
auction, and was bought, as it happened, by a butcher. 
It is expected that it will shortly come into the market 
again, and the more patriotic of the Nurembergers 
hope to secure it for the town. 

~ 

A book on The Domesday Boroughs, by Mr. Adolphus 
Ballard, Town Clerk of Woodstock, will be issued 
immediately from the Oxford-University Press. The 
author has endeavoured, by an independent collation 
of the Domesday evidence, to ascertain the municipal 
customs of the latter half of the eleventh century, and 
to find out what was in the minds of the Domesday 
valuers when they spoke of a borough. Mr. Ballard’s 
conclusions are said to throw doubts on several 
points that have hitherto been regarded as settled. 


3 a #8 
Mr. A. L. Reade, of Park Corner, Blundellsands, 
near Liverpool, announces for early issue by sub- 
scription 7he Reades of Blackwood Hill in the Parish 
of Horton, Staffordshire : their Descendants and Con- 
nections. The book will contain the pedigrees of 
many families, besides tracing the descent of over 
1,100 individuals from the seventeenth-century Reades 
of Blackwood Hill. It will be illustrated with 
eighteen plates and twenty-nine large tabular pedi- 
grees, and will be issued in imperial quarto, bound in 
buckram, at the price of one guinea. 


VVVYVVVVYVVVVY 
SALES. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE in- 
cluded in their sale on the 23rd instant the collections 
of the late W. G. Thorpe, F.S.A., and others, 
amongst which were A’Kempis, de Imitatione Christi, 
first edition (Aug. Vind., 1471), £90; the Original 
Warrant committing John Bunyan to Bedford Gaol, 
signed by thirteen Justices, March 15, 1674, £305 ; 
Edward II,’s Charter of the Town of Portsmouth, 
February 12, 1313, 4453 Bishop Fisher’s Fruitful 
Sayings of David, 1509, £22; Luther’s Bible, with 
his autograph, 1541, £343; Shakespeare, First Folio, 
(very imperfect), 1623, £181; Wesley’s Psalms and 
Hymns, Charlestown, 1737, £106; Chapman’s Al 
Fooles, 1605, £84; The Widdowes Teares, 1612, 
£106; History of the Tryall of Chevalry, 1605, £60 ; 
Cooke’s Greene’s Tu Quoque, 1614, £96; Day’s The 
VOL. XL. 





Fair Maide of Bristow, 1605, £89; The Isle of Guls, 
1606, £51; Law Tricks, 1608, £85; Dekker’s The 
Whore of Babylon, 1607, £120; Westward Hoe, 
1607, £77; Heywood’s Love’s Maistresse, uncut, 
1636, £86; Ben Jonson’s Entertainment of King 
James, 1604, £116; Chloridia, a Masque, 1630, 
4145; Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, 1602, £40; Mar- 
ston’s Parasitaster, 1606, £60 ; What you Will, 1607, 
4114; Return from Parnassus, 1606, £106 ; Webster’s 
The Malecontent, 1604, £70; Five Tracts from the 
Libraries of E. Spenser and G. Harvey, 1573-76, 
4102; Watteau, L’CEuvre, 273 plates, large-paper 
proofs, n.d., £620; Shakespeare’s Second Part of 
Henrie the Fourth, first edition, 1600, £1,035; 
Henry VIII., Assertio Septem Sacramentorum, 
Pynson, 1521, Archbishop Cranmer’s copy, £90; 
Caxton’s Ryal Booke (imperfect), 1487-88, £295; 
Vitee Patrum, Wynkyn de Worde, 1495, £151; * 
Dives and Pauper, Pynson, 1493, £75.—Atheneum, 


April 30. 
~~ «6 ~% 


Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge sold on 
Monday the valuable library of manuscripts and 
printed books, chiefly connected with the fine arts, of 
the late Mr. Alfred Higgins, C.B., F.S.A., of King 
Street, Portman Square, the total of the 253 lots 
amounting to £1,261 16s. 6d. Several of the more 
important articles show a considerable advance on the 
prices paid by the late owner. The principal lots 
were the following: Biblia Sacra Latina, a four- 
teenth-century MS. on 1,250 leaves, 84 inches by 
54 inches, by an Anglo-Norman or Northern-French 
scribe, with painted and illuminated initials in the 
strap manner, with figures and spiked leafy continua- 
tions in the margin, £70 (Leighton); Cicero, De 
Officiis, Lib. III., a fifteenth-century MS. on 128 
leaves, 10 inches by 5 inches, by an Italian scribe, 
with a fine border and an initial miniature of the 
head of Cicero, £31 (Quaritch)—this was purchased 
at the Fountaine sale a few years ago for £22: 
Claudianus, Opera, a fifteenth-century MS. in 183 
leaves, 10 inches by 64 inches, £45 (Quaritch); 
J. B. Foresti Bergomensis, De Plurimis Claris Scele- 
ratisque Mulieribus, 1497, a very good copy of a 
very rare book, but with a portion of the title-page in 
facsimile, £46 (Quaritch) ; a large and rare collection 
of 65 Japanese prints by the best artists of the 
eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth century, 
£43 10s. (Tregaskis); G. Chaucer, Works, Kelm- 
scott Press edition, 1896, £40 10s. (Edwards) ; 
Statuta Regni Angliz temp. anni primi Edwardi III. 
ad annum XXIII., Henrici VI., 1327-1445, an 
English MS, on 271 leaves, 13 inches by 9 inches, in 
Norman - French, £45 (Leighton)—this MS. was 
acquired for'£30; Robertus Valturius De Re Militari, 
Lib. XII., 1472, a fine copy of the edttio princeps, 
with part of the first leaf in facsimile, £160 (Quaritch) 
—this copy was bought privately at much less than 
the price now paid for it; and Publius Vegetius, 
Mulo Medicine, Lib. III., De Curis Boum Epy- 
thoma ex diversis auctoribus, a fifteenth-century MS. 
on 146 leaves, 11 inches by 74 inches, by an Italian 
scribe, with 287 illuminated ornamental initials in the 
text, and with the arms of Ferdinand of Aragon, 
King of Naples, 1458-94, 4116 (Quaritch) — this 
2A 
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realized £43 in the Beresford-Hope sale, and was 
bought about three years ago for £87. — Zimes, 
May 4. 





AA AAAAAAAAAAAA! 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


We have received Vol. xi., Part 3, of the Proceedings 
of the Suffolk Institute of Archeology and Natural 
History. The most important article, perhaps, is the 
full and careful study, by Mr. H. C. Casley, of the 
history and productions of the ‘‘ Lowestoft China 
Factory,” a subject which has been beset by much 
mystification and uncertainty. Mr. Casley turns to 
excellent account the very interesting discoveries 
which were made in 1902 and 1903 on the site of the 
factory, when a great mass of débris came to light, 
including moulds and fragments of very many speci- 
mens of ware, both biscuit and decorated. The 
paper is illustrated by five good plates of specimens 
of Lowestoft ware. Mr. V. B. Redstone continues 
his ‘‘ Records of the Sudbury Archdeaconry,” giving 
the terriers and surveys of many parishes. These 
deserve the careful attention of all students of place- 
names, for they are rich in curious names, The in- 
cidental references to tithe customs are also of much 
interest. Mr. V. B. Redstone sends also an account 
of three Suffolk castles—Haughley, Burgh, and 
Mettingham. The other archzological papers are: 
** Some East Suffolk Neoliths ” (illustrated), by Mr. 
W. A. Dutt; “Neolithic Suffolk,” by Mr. E. R. H. 
Hancox; and ‘‘Romano-British Pottery near 
Ipswich ” (illustrated), by Mr. J. S. Corder. 
05 


. @ 

In the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, April, Mr. R. A. S. Macalister makes his 
seventh ‘‘ Quarterly Report on the Excavation of 
Gezer,” in which he summarizes the main results of 
the whole work in the light of the latest discoveries. 
The same writer and Mr. E. W. G. Masterman con- 
tribute, under the head of ‘‘ Occasional Papers on the 
Modern Inhabitants of Palestine,” the first part of a 
study of modern ‘‘ Personal Names.” The other con- 
tents include ‘‘The Early Notices of Palestine,” by 
Colonel Conder, and a note on ‘‘ The Evil Eye,” by 
Dr. Ghosn el-Howie. 


SA AAAAAAAAAAAAS 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


SocieTy OF ANTIQUARIES. — April 28. — Lord 
Avebury, President, in the chair.—The President 
announced that he had appointed Sir John Evans, 
Mr. W. Gowland, Sir Edward Thompson, and Sir 
Henry Howorth to be Vice-Presidents of the Society. 
—Mr. A. G. Hill read a paper on ‘Some Post- 
Visigothic Churches in Spain,” with special reference 
to four remarkable churches (probably the only extant 
examples in Spain), which illustrate the architectural 
period between the seventh-century Visigothic and 
the twelfth-century Romanesque. Two specimens 
only of the former were known to the author, who 
had travelled much in the Peninsula. Three of the 
four described may be called Latino-Byzantine, and 
all belong to the middle of the ninth century—viz., 








S. Maria Naranco, and S. Miguel de Lino, near 
Oviedo; and S. Cristina de Lena, in the same 
district. The first may quite possibly be of secular 
origin, and be part of the palace of Ramiro I., King 
of Asturias ; but documentary evidence proves that it 
has been used as a church since 905. These three 
are the work of the architect Tioda. The second 
two are distinguished by very small dimensions, 
cruciform symmetrical plan, and a western gallery 
(or gynzeconitis?), round barrel vaulting, and a 
remarkable arcaded screen dividing the presbytery 
from the nave. There are ajimez, or small traceried 
windows, in some cases, but light is usually admitted 
through plain square openings. The sculptured 
capitals have strong Byzantine feeling. The fourth 
church described was the unique Moorish example of 
Santiago de Peifialva, a perfect building of the tenth 
century, situated in the romantic and lovely moun- 
tains of the Vierzo, and associated with the names of 
San Fructuoso and San Gennadio, and the early 
Asturian monasteries. There are apses at each end, 
a coro and cimborio divided by horseshoe arches, The 
jamb-shafts of arches and doorways are of marble. 
The author gave much historical information regard- 
ing these remarkable and little - known churches, 
principally from the documents cited by old Florez 
in Espafa Sagrada, and from other Spanish writers, 
and illustrated the paper by lantern views of the 
buildings and scale-plans, together with other views 
showing the beautiful scenery of the Vierzo, which he 
had traversed, in Spanish style, on donkeyback.— 
Atheneum, May 14. 
2 0 


At the meeting of the RoyaAL ARCHOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE on May 4 Viscount Dillon, F.S.A., ex 

hibited three o!d bayonets of much interest, and gave 
a brief statement concerning them. The obvious 
origin of the weapon of to-day was the hunting-knife, 
which, in times when loading a gun or rifle was a far 
slower matter than it is now, was often thrust into the 
barrel to receive the charge of a wounded animal. 
From this the plug-bayonet was derived, and a fine 
example of this type of the eighteenth century was 
shown. The socket-bayonet is believed to have been 
first used by the French, and the specimen exhibited 
was of the form employed by officers of the Grenadiers 
and Fusiliers, when they were armed with a light 
fusil, or carbine, as may be seen in the well-known 
portrait of Wolfe. It was set vertically, and one of a 
similar character is kept at Woulwich. The third was 
a small socket-pattern, and had been dug up at Hull. 
A paper involving much research was subsequently 
read by his lordship on “ Ransom in Medizeval War- 
fare.”—The second paper was by Professor Boyd 
Dawkins on ‘‘ The Roman and Pre-Roman Roads of 
Northern and Eastern Yorkshire.” 


6s 2 4% 
Mr. R. E. Leader presided at the meeting of the 
BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION on April 20. 
—Mr. A. R. Goddard exhibited a curious Matabele 
knife, also an early seventeenth-century carving-knife, 
which Mr. Parkin of Sheffield said corresponded in 
every respect to similar articles manufactured at 
Sheffield at the present day.—Mr. Patrick, Hon. 
Secretary, exhibited a fine example of calligraphy in 
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the shape of a copybook ‘‘ by John Ayres, master of 
ye writing-School near St. Pauls free School in 
London, sold by ye Author at ye hand and Pen in 
Paul’s Church yard,” dated August, 1683. Spare 
leaves at the end of the book had been filled at a 
later date with curious old woodcuts of animals, 
thought to be from early blocks by Bewick.—The 
Rev. H. J. D. Astley read a letter from a foreign 
correspondent with reference to the discoveries at 
Chislehurst, in which he showed, from his own éx- 
perience in similar explorations, that the opposite 
theories of Mr. Nichols and Mr. Forster with regard 
to the antiquity of the caves may both be correct.— 
A paper was read by Mr. Leader on “ Sheffield 
Cutlery and the Poll Tax of 1379.” It appears that 
the earliest known mention of Sheffield in connection 
with knives is in a schedule of goods issued from the 
King’s wardrobe at the Tower, about the fourteenth 
yeas of King Edward III. (1340), in which “ viii 
cultells de Hiberto, xx paryos cultellos de Asshe- 
borne,” and ‘‘i cultellum de Shefeld,” are referred to. 
With Chaucer’s reference in the ‘‘ Reeve’s Tale” to 
the ‘‘Shefeld thwytel,” this is the only testimony 
to the existence of the cutlery manufacture, or of 
any other manufacture, at Sheffield so early as the 
fourteenth century. As the Canterbury Tales are 
usually assigned to the Jatter part of Chaucer’s life— 
i., from 1373 to 1400—and were probably put 
together as a whole rather later than 1386, the date 
is near enough to say that they were contemporary 
with the Poll Tax. From the name of Sheffield being 
associated by Chaucer with knives we might have 
expected to find proof of the existence of the industry 
in the very carefully-prepared schedules for taxing the 
inhabitants. Those who levied the tax did their work 
very thoroughly, and were careful to record the status 
of any individual whose position justified the levying 
of a higher tax than the minimum of 4d., and thus we 
find the ordinary tradesmen (smiths, cobblers, tailors, 
coopers, butchers, and the like) are mulcted in 6d. ; 
farmers, 12d.; and drapers, innkeepers, tanners, 
merchants (of whom there were none in Sheffield), at 
this or even at higher rates. It is curious, therefore, 
to find that in the Sheffield return not a single cutler 
is thus distinguished. The only trace of the occupa- 
tion in this town is the entry, ‘‘ Johannes Coteler, 
iiijd.” If it is assumed that he was a cutler, the 
presence of one artisan of the humblest rank cannot 
be taken to be an adequate explanation how Sheffield 
could have acquired fame for the production of knives. 
—A second paper was read by Mr. Patrick, in the 
absence of the author, Mr. A. Denton Cheney. This 
was descriptive of ‘“‘ Shepway Cross” and the “ Court 
of Shepway.” In the days of the old Roman occupa- 
tion Shepway stood. upon the great highway running 
rom London, through Rochester and Canterbury, to 
the Portus Lemanus, the principal port in southern 
Britain. The paper dealt at considerable length with 
the history of the Cinque Ports, and particularly with 
that unique institution the ‘‘ Court of Shepway.” 


@$ as 2 
Dr. Robert Munro took the chair at the April 
meeting of the SOcIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 


ScCOTLAND.—The first paper, by Alexander O. Curle, 
W.S., gave a description of some Norman remains 


recently discovered in Hobkirk parish, on Rule Water, 
Roxburghshire. They include three capitals of pillars, 
which had been moved from the churchyard to adorn 
the rockery of the manse by a former minister. Two 
of these are fine examples of characteristic Norman 
work of the first half of the twelfth century, approxi- 
mating to the style shown in the church of Edrom or 
the east cloister doorway-at Dunfermline. The third 
may have been the cap of an angle shaft.—In the 
second paper, Mr. Thomas Ross, architect, called 
attention to some hitherto undescribed hog-backed 
monuments at Kirknewton and Abercorn. As Bede 
informs us, Abercorn was for a short time the seat of 
a Bishop of the Northumbrian Church in the latter 
part of the seventh century, and a well-known hog- 
backed monument in the churchyard there, which has 
sometimes been regarded as a relic of that church, is 
at least probably of pre-Norman times.—In the third 
paper, Mr. F. R. Coles, assistant keeper of the museum, 
gave an account of the discovery and examination 
of a cist with an Iron Age interment at Moredun, 
Midlothian. In August last Mr. Welsh, of Moredun, 
a Fellow of the Society, sent information to the 
museum of the discovery of a cist, which he caused to 
be kept undisturbed for the more careful examination 
afterwards carried out by Mr. Coles and Mr. C. W. 
Dymond, an honorary Fellow of the Society. The 
cist was in the crown of an eminence called the Leat 
Hill, which has been worked as a sandpit for some 
years. It lay nearly east and west, and measured 
internally about 4 feet in length by 2 feet in width 
and 20 inches in depth, and contained a double 
unburnt interment. By riddling the soil from the 
interior of the cist, there were obtained an iron fibula 
24 inches in length, a small iron ring brooch or buckle, 
and an iron pin, carrying an open circular head pro- 
jected beyond the line of the body of the pin, similar 
to one found in the Broch of The Laws, Monifieth. 
This is the first case of an Iron Age interment pre- 
sumably older than the Viking period that has been 
recorded in Scotland. Dr. T. H. Bryce described the 
characteristics of the two skeletons found in the cist. 
They were those of two young individuals, one of 
about twenty-one years of age, and the other probably 
twenty-five to thirty years. The younger was probably 
a female. The skull of the elder differed from the 
Stone Age type and from that of the short cists of the 
Bronze Age. It also differed appreciably from the 
Scandinavian type of the Viking time, and approxi- 
mated to the more modern type of skull. In the 
fourth paper, Mr. J. M. Mackinlay recounted the 
traces of the cultus of St. Fergus in Scotland. 


~~ «2 
Mr. R. C. Clephan presided at the meeting of the NEw- 
CASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES on April 27.— 
Mr. W. A. Hoyle, Ovingham, exhibited a number of 
pencil sketches of Newcastle, made by the late George 
Bouchier Richardson ; Mr. Robert Reid exhibited the 
great silver-mounted carving knife and fork from the 
Old Mansion House, Newcastle, the buck-horn handles 
of which terminate in silver heads of the sea-horse, 
supporters of the arms of the town ; and Mr. Robert 
Blair, secretary, exhibited two small silver coins from 
the bed of the river Tyne at Newcastle. Mr. Edward 
Wooler submitted a note on the ‘‘ Chapel Walls,” 
2A 2 
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Wolsingham, which he said had been a site of the 
Bishop’s manor-house at Wolsingham. Mr. O. J. 
Charlton explained some deeds belonging to the 
Society relating to lands in Newcastle and North- 
umberland from the Phillips collection. A note on 
the discovery of an early burial on Brandon Hill, 
county Durham, was submitted by Mr. H. T. Peirson, 
Lord Boyne’s agent. The burial-place was discovered 
on April 14 on the highest point of Brandon Hill. 
It was 4 feet below the surface, which at the place 
is quite level, showing no traces of a barrow. The 
cist was composed of four slabs of stone set on edge, 
with a covering stone. It was 5 feet in length, and 
varied from I foot 10 inclies to 2 feet 104 inches in 
width. It contained a portion of a skeleton of an 
adult male laid on the left side, with head to east and 
knees doubled up. The skull was of a low type, with 
a very receding forehead. An earthenware vessel 
made of sunburnt clay, and ornamented with punctured 
lines, and a kind of herring-bone pattern alternately 
from top to bottom, was found in the cist. Traces of 
fire were visible in the interior of the cist, and also on 
the top of the covering stone. Mr. Robert Blair, the 
secretary, read a note on a recently discovered Roman 
inscription at Benwell to the god Antenociticus, a full 
description of which appeared in the Journal at the 
time of the discovery. Mr. Thirlwood, Lynwood 
Avenue, Newcastle, on whose property the stones 
were found, and who presented them to the Society 
of Antiquaries, was cordially thanked for his gift. 


a a Bay 
The members of the LONDON AND MIDDLESEX 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY spent an enjoyable after- 
noon in the City on May 2, the occasion being a visit 
that was paid to the churches of St. Swithin, London 
Stone, and St. Mary-le-Bow, and the ancient hall of 
the Parish Clerks’ Company. At the Church of St. 
Swithin the members were welcomed by the Rector, 
the Rev. W. J. Foxell, and afterwards Mr. Deputy 
White read a short and interesting paper on the 
history of the church since its foundation in the 
thirteenth century. Extracts from the registers, which 
date back to the fifteenth century, and from the vestry 
minutes, which give an interesting account of the 
incidents following the destruction of the church by 
fire in the year 1666, were given. Finally, the mem- 
bers examined the beautiful sacramental plate in the 
possession of the parish. At the church of St. Mary- 
le-Bow, where they were welcomed by the Rector, the 
Rev. A. W. Hutton, the ancient crypt was visited, its 
remarkable character being explained by Mr. Shore, 
who afterwards, in the church, read a paper on the 
building and its historic associations. The sacra- 
mental plate was afterwards inspected. At Parish 
Clerks’ Hall the master, Mr. W. J. Smith, was in 
attendance, and Mr. Deputy White read a short and 
chatty paper on the history of the company and the 
hall. Especial interest was taken in the beautiful 
bede-roll of the company and the ancient funeral pall 


6» 6 4% 
British NuMISMATIC SOCIETY.—Afril 13.—The 
President, Mr. Carlyon-Britton, in the chair.—Four 
new members were elected, ten proposed, and eighty- 
five formally admitted. — Exhibitions: By Mr. 
Bernard Roth, three specimens of the Daalder of 


Phillip II. of Spain, bearing the title ‘‘ Hisp. Ang. Z, 
Rex,” etc.: (1) struck at Bruges with m.m. lys in 
1557; (2) at Antwerp, m.m. hand 1558 ; and (3) at 


Maestricht, m.m. star of five points. Also a con- 
temporary forgery similar to the latter, but dated 
1563, which is remarkable in view of the death 
of Queen Mary of England, Philip’s Consort, in 1558, 
when his claim to the title Rex Ang. should have 
been extinguished.—By Mr. H. M. Reynolds, silver 
pennies of William I. and II.—viz., a mu/e of Hawkins, 
Types 233 and 234, struck at Lincoln; a specimen of 
Type 245 of the Winchester mint, which had turned 
in the dies whilst being struck, and one of Type 247, 
disclosing a new type and moneyer, Dvrcit, of the 
Bristol mint.—By Mr. Talbot Ready, a pattern coin, 
in copper, of Charles I., with obverse name and titles 
around the royal arms; reverse, “ Exurgat,” legend 
around large portcullis, crowned, possibly intended, like 
its prototype of Elizabeth’s reign, for circulation in the 
East Indies.—By Mr. Lionel Fletcher, a tray of 
Northumberland and Durham boundary tokens. -—By 
Mr. J. B. Caldecott, a Spanish dollar of 1778, counter- 
marked with E and D in monogram, for circulation 
in Essequibo and Demerara ; also a tray of colonial 
coins of the present reign to demonstrate the deteriora- 
tion of the modern die-sinkers’ art.—By Mr. L. A. 
Lawrence, a continuation of his series illustrating 
the methods of forgery.—Mr. Talbot Ready contributed 
an interesting historical paper upon a unique silver 
penny of Ethelred, Archbishop of Canterbury, A.D. 
870-889, and exhibited the coin. The President, for 
comparison, exhibited three specimens of the con- 
temporary regal coinage of Alfred, of very similar 
design. Special attention was called to the ornamental 
cross on the reverse of the Archbishop’s coin, and its 
bearing upon the ecclesiastical art of the time.— 
Mr. S. H. Hamer read the first portion of an 
exhaustive paper on ‘‘ Private Tokens: Issuers and 
Die-sinkers, 1795-1843,” which he illustrated by 
numerous specimens of the series. The author 
explained the origin and gradual extension of the 
custom of issuing private tokens, and in the course of 
his paper furnished many notes of the biographies of 
their issuers. —Afr7/ 14.—At a special meeting-certain 
alterations to the rules were passed : (1) To postpone 
the entrance fee ; (2) to provide for the membership 
of corporate bodies. These were rendered necessary 
by the very numerous applications for membership 
still being received from all quarters of the Empire. 
a oa At) 2 

A meeting of the CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held at Carlisle in 
the afternoon and evening of April 19, the Bishop of 
Barrow presiding.—The first paper was by Mr. H. 
Penfold, of Brampton, on the “Capon Tree at 
Brampton.” The President then read a paper on 
‘The Readers in the Chapelries of the Lake 
District.” The ancient use of readers seems to have 
died out before the Civil Wars in most parts of 
England ; but in the chapelries of the Lake Country 
they were continued through a great part of the 
eighteenth century. The next paper was by the Rev. 
F. W. Ragg, on ‘*Gospatrick’s Charter.” Among 
the remaining papers were ‘‘ Inglewood Forest,” in 
which the writer, Mr. F. H. M. Parker, dealt 
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principally with the great size and reputation of the 
ancient Cumbrian Forest, which posse a far 
greater importance than the existing -books on local 
history would lead us to suppose; ‘‘Some Grave 
Slabs in Cumberland,” by Canon Bower; and 
‘‘Shap Petitions,” by Mr. R. J. Whitwell and 
Mr. W. N. Thompson. 


2 bd’) bad 

At the meeting of the WORCESTER ARCHZOLOGICAL 
Society on April 28, Mr. H. Congreve read a paper 
on “ Some of the Romanesque Churches of France.” 
The paper, the writer explained, did not deal with 
French ecclesiastical architecture, but confined itself 
mainly to some of the more important and typical 
examples of Romanesque churches of Provence, 
Aquitaine, Anjou, Poitou, and Burgundy. The main 
characteristics of Romanesque architecture were, 
following the plan of the Roman basilica, a tower at 
the intersection of the nave and transepts. The east end 
of nave and aisles terminated in apses. The nave was 
vaulted with a pointed vault borrowed from the East, 
abutted by semi-continuous vaults over the aisles, 
which were carried up to the springing of the vault 
over the nave. No timber was used in the roof, the 
tiles or flags of stone being laid on the extrados of the 
vaults—a system contributing to the safety of the 
buildings. The churches were lighted by windows in 
the exterior walls of the aisles, making the naves 
somewhat dark, a defect not so keenly felt in the 
sunny south. The details and sculpture were strongly 
influenced by Byzantine, Eastern, and classical styles. 
In conclusion, the writer mentioned that, in addition 
to the buildings he had dealt with, there were in all 
the provinces referred to a large number of small 
village churches, often of great interest. 


OF Ba} 

The annual meeting of the THoROTON SOCIETY 
(Nottingham) was held on April 26, when Earl 
Manvers occupied the chair, and in moving the adop- 
tion of the report, referred to the useful work that was 
being done by the Society, instancing that he had, 
from the last volume of Zvansactions, learnt more 
about his somewhat remote property at Laxton, where 
the open-field system of farming still survives, than he 
knew before. He also hoped that the public would 
not regard it as being a Society exclusively concerned 
with the town of Nottingham alone, but with the whole 
county, based on a wide membership. The Hon. 
Treasurer submitted the annual balance-sheet, which 
showed the Society to be in a fairly prosperous condi- 
tion. The Council reported that a room had recently 
been secured as headquarters, and hoped that more 
members would join and so help to maintain it and 
make it a useful centre. 


~ - 

The first excursion of the season of the BRADFORD 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY took place on May 14, under 
the leadership of Mr. J. A. Clapham, to Bardsey, 
between Leeds and Wetherby. At the church the 
Vicar, the Rev. J. Harrison, gave an interesting 
address. Afterwards the registers were examined, 
with the entry of the birth of Congreve, the dramatist, 
in 1669, which differs from the date on the monument 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


FOUNTAINS ABBEY. By Dean Hodges of Massa- 
chusetts. With photogravure plates and coloured 
plans. London: John Murray, 1904. Square 
8vo., pp. xx, 130. Price 10s. 6d, net. 

This beautifully printed volume (and one is bound 
to praise its type and format) is a shining example of 
the enthusiastic reverence entertained by the good 
citizen of America for the historical monuments of old 
England. Dean Hodges dates from Massachusetts 
‘* this fruit of a golden summer ” spent near Fountains 
Abbey, which he dedicates to his wife, who shared in 
the delight. The lore concerning this great Cistercian 
house is considerable, as the author frankly acknow- 
ledges. His own task, which it was doubtless a 
pleasure to perform, has been to revive in lively 
language, adorned by a number of felicitous Latin 
quotations, the medizval story of the Abbey’s career, 
beginning from ‘‘the forest tree” beneath whose 
sanctuary the honest rebels from York found a refuge 
for both body and soul. The reader unfamiliar with 
the minute and scholarly researches of Mr. St. John 
Hope may here find an admirable account, in sum- 
mary form, of both the history and the structure of 
the place. The latter subject is well illustrated by 
the excellent plan with which the volume closes and 
the photographs, which one is glad to find include one 
from a very fine early painting by J. M. W. Turner. 
A notable instance of the historical side to this work 
is the account of the ‘‘colonies” founded from 
Fountains Abbey; we are told how, in 1146, at the 
call of a Bishop of Bergen, thirteen brethren sailed to 
Norway and erected the monastery of Lisa-kloster, 
a relic of which connection may exist in a Fountains 
Abbey book, a life of St. Olaf, bound in sealskin, 
preserved in an Oxford library! There seem to have 
been no less than eight of these colonies founded in 
twenty years. Again, Dean Hodges gives much care 
to his relation of the curious services to which the 
monks were inured—midnight reading in a chilly 
cloister among them. For all this, for entries of 
such a bursar’s item as ‘‘fourpence to a fool called 
Solomon (who came again),” and for the sudden 
tragedy of the Dissolution, we can only refer our 
readers to a most pleasant and sumptuous little 
volume, which it should be a delight to many to give 
and to receive. W. H. D. 


* * * 


KELTIC RESEARCHES. By E. W. B. Nicholson, 
M.A. With maps and illustrations. London: 
Henry Frowde, 1904. 8vo., pp. xx, 212. Price 
21s. net. 

- There is a tendency among modern writers on 

scientific subjects to content themselves with the 

simple statement of bare facts, any inclination to 
formulate an individual theory being sternly re- 
pressed ; and works which testify to years of study on 
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the part of their authors are often modestly referred to 
as mere mémoires pour servir, or ‘‘ materials” for a 
really important treatise by some future writer of 
greater merit. In all this there is more than a 
soupcon of ‘‘the pride that apes humility.” It is, 
therefore, refreshing to find that in the book under 
— this special form of pride is nowhere mani- 
est. 

“The main historical result of this book,” observes 
its author, ‘‘is the settlement of ‘the Pictish 
question,’ or, rather, of the two Pictish questions. The 
first of these is, ‘What kind of language did the 
Picts speak?” The second is, ‘Were the Picts 
conquered by the Scots?” To these two questions 
Mr. Nicholson’s answer is that ‘‘ Pictish was a 
language virtually identical with Irish,” and that 
‘* the supposed conquest of the Picts by the Scots is 
an absurd myth.” He. further states that the 
Scottish Highlander is, ‘‘in the vast majority of cases, 
simply the modern Pict, and his language modern 
Pictish. To suppose that the great free people from 
which he is descended were ever conquered by a body 
of Irish colonists, and that the language he speaks is 
merely an Irish colonial dialect, are delusions which, 
I hope, no one will regret to see finally dispelled.” 
This last sentence, it will be seen, really begs the 
question. For the hitherto orthodox belief is that 
“the great free people” from whom the Scottish 
Gaels are descended were these very Irish colonists 
themselves. So deep-rooted is this idea among the 
English-speaking people of Scotland that for many 
centuries they have applied the term “ Irish” (often 
disguised by the spellings ‘‘ Earish,” ‘‘ Earse,” and 
“ Erse ”) to the Gaelic language of the Highlands 
and to those who speak it, for the simple reason that 
they or their ancestors regarded that language and 
that people as importations from Ireland. The same 
conclusion is arrived at by most historians, who 
maintain that in the fifth century ‘a body of Gaels 
from Ireland (then known as “ Scotia”) crossed into 
Argyll, of which they took forcible possession, and 
that during the next four centuries these immigrant 
“Scots” became masters of Central and Northern 
Caledonia, which in consequence became known to 
scholars as ‘‘Scotia” or “Scotia Nova.” Their 
Gaelic speech was styled Aingua Scotica—i.e., the 
speech of Scotia proper (Ireland). In the ninth 
century they incorporated the Picts into their 
nationality, after a long-continued warfare against 
them, and one of the Gaelic names for the Picts 
( Piochdaich) seems to preserve the memory of those 
earlier times, since it also signifies “ the plunderers.” 
According to Skene, the Picts were a pre-Gaelic 
race, derived from the Netherlands. In view of the 
evidence in support of the belief thus outlined, 
readers of Kelttc Researches may well hesitate before 
accepting the conclusion that the Irish origin 
of Scottish Gaelic and the Irish conquest of 
Caledonia‘ are ‘‘absurd myths.” Nevertheless, the 
arguments which lead to that conclusion deserve con- 
sideration. 

As might be expected from Mr. Nicholson’s keen 
and long-continued study of inscriptions in the 
character called ‘‘Ogam,” the proper interpretation 
of these inscriptions is a question which figures 
prominently in his book. ‘‘Ogam” is a Gaelic word 


signifying ‘‘ cryptic,” and it has still this general 
meaning in the vernacular. Among modern scholars 
the term is often limited to the script thus named. 
But it was equally applied to a certain secret language 
or jargon, artificially constructed from Old Gaelic, 
which was employed as early as the twelfth century 
by the Irish bardic castes, who had a special term to 
denote each of the various processes of fabrication. 
In 1886 Professor Thurneysen drew attention (Revue 
Celtique, vii.) to this Ogam speech, and pointed out 
that it was spoken by an Irish judge and canon who 
died in 1328. Professor Kuno Meyer subsequently 
showed (Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, ii., 1891) 
that this identical jargon is still in use among the 
itinerant minstrels, tinkers, and other nomads of the 
British Isles. The term ‘‘Ogam ” being general and 
not specific in its meaning, it does not necessarily 
follow that Ogam speech is related to Ogam script. 
As it happens, however, Dr. Ferguson has detected 
in seme Ogam inscriptions examples of this practice 
of disguising words by the introduction of arbitrary 
ingredients. In any case, one would expect in a néw 
collection of Keltic researches a full inquiry into 
the question of Ogam speech and Ogam script, and 
some attempt at an analysis of the former, whether 
it is related to the latter or not. But in Mr, 
Nicholson’s book the whole subject of Ogam speech 
is as absolutely ignored as if it had no existence. 

It is impossible to refer in detail to the various 
statements which invite comment in a brief review of 
the book, but certainly not the least of its merits is 
that it is written from a perfectly individual stand- 
point. Another most commendable feature is the 
doctrine symbolized by the five emblems drawn on 
the cover—the Shamrock, the Thistle, the Manx 
‘* three legs,” the Leek, and the Rose, by which Mr. 
Nicholson means to denote that Keltic researches 
may be justifiably made in any part of the British 
Isles. The illustrations reproduce inscriptions at 
Fordoun, Kilmadock, Burghead, St. Vigeans, She- 
vask, Rom, and Amélie-les-Bains, and they are 
excellent. But the two maps are on such a minute 
scale that they are useless to the average antiquary 
without the aid of a powerful magnifying-glass, 


* x * 


MICcRO-COSMOGRAPHIE ; OR, A PIECE OF THE WORLD 
DISCOVERED. By John Earle. London: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1903. Small 4to., 
pp. xii, 128. Paper boards, price £1 Is. net. 
Only 250 copies printed. 

This is really a beautiful specimen of book-making. 
The type, newly designed for the Cambridge Press, 
has been specially cast, and, unlike the “fancy” types 
used by some presses, is in every way admirable. It 
prints boldly and legibly with a face of satisfying 
breadth—we confess to detesting thin-faced types— 
on hand-made paper of excellent quality. The Cam- 
bridge Press is much to be congratulated upon the 
production of so capital an example of the book 
beautiful. Other choice items of literature, beginning 
with Sidney’s Defence of Poesie, are promised to be 
produced in the same style and in the same limited 
number. Of each work 225 copies only will be for 
sale. Bishop Earle’s work, chosen for the initial issue 
of the series, is familiar to all students, either in its 
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original issue of 1628 or in the edition by Bliss of 
1811. The book before us is printed from the sixth 
“augmented” edition of 1633. The Aicro-Cosmo- 
graphie is one of the best of the character books 
which were so popular in the seventeenth century. 
The contents are very varied, and the author is never 
dull. The manners of the time are vividly painted 
in a strain of good-humoured raillery, not unmixed 
with satire, with many touches that show the writer 
to have been a very acute observer of the customs and 
doings of his contemporaries. In this luxurious issue 
we renew our acquaintance with the “ Young Raw 
Preacher”; the ‘Old Colledge Butler”; the “ Shee 
Precise Hypocrite,” who ‘‘ knowes her owne place in 
heaven as perfectly as the Pew shee ha’s a key to”; 
the ‘‘ University Dunne,” who ‘‘is a. Gentlemans 
follower cheaply purchas’d, for his owne mony ha’s 
hired him”; the ‘‘ Antiquary,” and many other old 
friends, not forgetting the graphic pictures of “‘A 
Taverne,” “A Bowle-Alley,” and ‘‘ Paules Walke.”’ 
We note with particular pleasure that this charming 
volume is not encumbered with introduction or notes 
or any critical or editorial apparatus whatsoever. 


* * * 


GREEK SCULPTURE: ITS SPIRIT AND PRINCIPLES. 
By E. von Mach, Ph.D. With numerous illus- 
trations. Boston, U.S.A.: Ginn and Co., 1903. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xviii, 360. Price 15s. 

The present writer owed much in beginning the 
study of Greek sculpture to another American work, 
by Mrs. Lucy Mitchell. Many English, French, 
and German works have appeared since then, and 
now Dr. von Mach, ina rather dogmatic bibliography, 
himself describes that text-book as “‘ good, but some- 
what antiquated.” We confess that at first this 
kind of candour, and a glimpse of quotations from 
Browning and ‘‘ Mr. Bigelow,” led us to approach 
this volume with a little distrust. In his preface the 
author announces his appeal ‘‘to all students of art, 
to executing artists, and to the general public,” so 
that we suppose such a catholic aim is to excuse a 
liberal style! And again, certain widely general 
assertions (¢.g., “all their marbles were coloured,” 
and ‘‘it is therefore impossible to-day to say whether 
a statue was carved in the third, or the second, or 
even the first century before Christ”) are not what 
one expects from a scholar who is also a teacher. 
But with some reservations of this kind, one readily 
admits, after a careful reading of these interesting 
pages, that Dr. Von Mach has produced a stimulating 
work on a subject which, as Tennyson once wrote in 
a letter, “is particularly good for the mind.” He 
courageously handles his matter in a scientific method, 
as one who, in the twentieth century, has a clear duty 
to perform with materials collected in the nineteenth 
after ‘‘ Winckelmann in the middle of the eighteenth 
century first sounded the note of honest and unbiassed 
study of the past.” Moreover, he includes some of 
the most recent examples of this most noble art, with 
adequate descriptions—e.g., the charioteer of Delphi, 
and the beautiful bronze lately recovered from a 
Roman cargo shipwrecked by Cerigo. The volume 
is copiously illustrated by moderately well-printed 
photographs. 


HAMPSHIRE. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Illustrated by M. E. Purser. London: Methuen 
and Co., 1904. Pott 8vo., pp. xii, 253. Price 3s. 

The latest addition to the ‘‘ Little Guides” series 
is on the same useful plan as its predecessors. In the 
first sixty pages Dr. Cox treats briefly of the physical 
features, flora and fauna, means of communication, 
industries, history, antiquities and celebrated men 
and women of the county, while the remainder of the 
book is occupied by succinct descriptions of the 

Hampshire parishes, alphabetically arranged. Con- 

sidering that Winchester was for a long period the 

capital first of Wessex, and then of England, Dr. Cox 
has naturally found the task of writing a brief epitome 
of the county’s history somewhat perplexing. He has 
surmounted the difficulties of the task, however, and 
has written a readable little summary of the moving 
story. The short chapter on the county’s “‘ Antiquities 
is also quite satisfactory. In the descriptions of the 
parishes the ecclesiological part, as might have been 
expected, is particularly well done, for Dr. Cox has 
ersonally visited the great majority of the churches 
in the county, and speaks with authority. Altogether, 
the little book, the value of which is enhanced by 

Miss Purser’s admirable drawings, is a welcome 

addition to a useful series of guides arranged on a 

sensible and most convenient plan. At pp. 59 and 60 

there is a brief bibliography of the county, while at 

the end there is an excellent map and a satisfactory 


index. 
*x* kK x 


THE GREAT FOLK OF OLD MARYLEBONE. By 
Mrs. Baillie Saunders. With illustrations by the 
authorandamap. London: Henry /. Glassher, 
1904. 8vo., pp. x, 79. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

Mrs. Saunders has strung together, to quote the 
words of her preface, “a handful of random sketches,” 
treating of ‘‘ the human aspect of Marylebone’s story.” 
She treats of the Marylebone Gardens, the Taverns, 
Tyburn, the Churches, and Marylebone Celebrities, 
with special chapters on the Brownings, Charles 
Dickens, and Charles Wesley in Marylebone. There 
is nothing new in this unpretentious little book, but 
the chapters are brightly and effectively written, and 
should do something to develop and stimulate that 
faculty of historic imagination which is so lamentably 
lacking in many good folk. Speaking of the men 
and women of the eighteenth century, the author 
says: ‘‘ They had a secret we have not--z.¢., whatever 
their follies, they /ived. We exist”—a statement 
which strikes us as particularly absurd ; and we wish 
Mrs. Saunders would not talk about ‘‘ antiquarians ” 
when she means ‘‘antiquaries.” The book is very 
nicely got up, and is embellished with three drawings 
from the author’s brush. 

* kK 

Among the pamphlets on our table are Za Via 
Salaria nel Circondario di Ascoli Piceno (Roma: 
Tipografia della R. Accademia dei Lincei), by the 
Marchese N. Persichetti, a careful study of the route 
in sections, with a map and two or three other illus- 
trations; the Quarterly Record of Additions (Hull 
Museum Publications), by Mr. T. Sheppard, F.G.S., 
in which some recent finds are chronicled and illus- 
trated; and Zaste and Want of Taste in Norwich 
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(Norwich: Gibbs and Waller; price 1s.), an illus- 
trated lecture by Mr. Walter Rye, which records 
and denounces a number of melancholy instances of 
vandalism in the old cathedral city of Norfolk. 


* * * 

A batch of quarterlies is before us. Mr. Nutt 
sends us Folk Lore, No. 1 of the new volume for 1904. 
It contains the late Professor York Powell’s presi- 
dential address on ‘‘ Tradition”; an article by Miss 
E. Hull on ‘‘ The Story of Deirdre”; a translation 
of ‘‘ Arthur and Gorlagon,” by Mr. F. A. Milne, 
with notes by Mr. Alfred Nutt; and a host of 
miscellanea, with illustrations. Few societies can 
show a better record than the Folk Lore Society, 
which, after an active and useful existence of more 
than a quarter of a century, is still doing excellent 
work. /o/k Lore contains the Society’s Transactions, 
but can be bought by non-members. No folk-lorist 
can afford to neglect it. The April issue of the 
Scottish Historical Review is as good as its prede- 
cessors, and that is saying much. Professor Skeat, 
Professor A. C. Bradley, Sir James Marwick, Mr. 
J. H. Stevenson, and many other scholars are among 
the contributors. The contents include “A Literary 
Relic of Scottish Lollardy,” ‘‘The Municipal Insti- 
tutions of Scotland,” ‘‘ Eighteenth Century Estimates 
of Shakespeare,” ‘* The Bishops of Dunkeld,” “ Scot- 
tish Alliterative Poems,” and many other items too 
numerous to mention. The signed reviews of books 
are a particularly strong feature of the Review. In 
the Religuary for April, Dom H, P. Feasey writes 
with his usual learning on the “ Evolution of the 
Mitre,” and Mr. A. Gordon has a pleasant paper on 
**Somerset Bench Ends.” Among the other con- 
tents are ‘‘ A Decorated Medizval Roll of Prayers,” 
by Mr. W. H. Legge, and ‘‘ Norwegian Hand- 
Mangles,” by Mr. R. Quick. All the papers are 
wellillustrated. The Berks, Bucks and Oxon Archeo- 
logical Journal, April, contains a descriptive paper on 
**Old Southcote Manor,” the ancestral home of the 
Blagraves, by Mr. E. W. Dormer. We have also 
before us the Rutlan.i Magazine, April, and Lincoln- 
shire Notes and Queries, April, both well produced 
and illustrated quarterlies, with much matter of local 


interest. 
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The Architectural Review, May, contains the second 
part of Mr. Loftie’s informing article on the historic 
house known as “10, Downing Street.” The illus- 
trations of the interior will interest a very large 
public. We note especially the large lead cistern 
with the royal crest and initials and date 1666. Archi- 
tects will be attracted by Mr. Barclay’s elaborately 
illustrated study of “Greek” Thomson, the well- 
known Alexander Thomson, of Glasgow, while art 
lovers and antiquaries will rejoice in another chapter 
of ‘English Medizval Figure Sculpture,’ by Mr. 
E. S. Prior and Mr. A. Gardner. We have also on 
our table Yorkshire Notes and Queries, No. 1, April 
(Bradford : price 3d.), edited by Dr. Forshaw, which 
is full of varied matter, and promises to be a useful 
addition to the list of monthly local periodicals ; the 
East Anglian, October, 1903, in which the editor, 
the Rev. C. H. Evelyn White, and Dr. Jessopp appeal 
for additional support to this most useful and well- 


edited little periodical—support which we trust may 
be at once forthcoming ; the American Antiquarian, 
May and June; Sale Prices, April 30; and book 
catalogues from L. Rosenthal, Munich (books on 
Poland and Lithuania), Georg Lissa, Berlin 
(eighteenth-century books), and Messrs. Heffer and 
Sons, Cambridge (general). 


Correspondence. 


THE PULPIT IN ST. PETER’S, WOLVER- 
HAMPTON. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


I READ the paragraph in the April Amtiguary in 
which Miss Barr Brown states: ‘‘There are few 
pulpits in England more interesting than that of 
St. Peter’s Collegiate Church, Wolverhampton. The 
date of the pulpit is 1480, and it is cut out of one entire 
stone.” I am familiar with St. Peter's Church, but 
never heard before that the pulpit was “‘cut out of 
one entire stone.” A few days ago I visited the 
church with some friends for the express purpose of 
inspecting the pulpit; but our inspection did not 
verify Miss Barr Brown’s statement. The pulpit is 
certainly not cut out of one entire stone. The base, 
obviously, is made up of two stones, and in the 
general structure the joints are perfectly well marked. 
Further, the paragraph states: ‘* At the foot of the 
Stairs is the figure of a grotesque animal in a sitting 
position, which has guarded the old pulpit for more 
than 800 years.” There seems to be some contradic- 
tion between this statement and the date of the pulpit, 
1480. I do not wish to speak dogmatically, but it 
has always struck me that the animal is of the 
same date as the pulpit. The Perpendicular period 
is rich in grotesque gargoyles, and the like. 


Forms might be worshipped on the bended knee, 
And still the second dread command be free— 
Their likeness is not found in air or earth or sea. 
JOHN ADDISON. 
Hart’s Hill House, 
Brierley Hill, 
May 18, 1904. 


NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Edttor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ““ ANTIQUARY,” ¢0 questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions, 








